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Right About ‘Turn 


T dawn on June 22nd—129 years to the day and 

almost to the hour after Napoleon crossed the 
Russian frontier en route for Moscow—Hitler raised the 
curtain on a new world tragedy; and once again Mr 
Churchill was proved a true prophet. For months, the 
Prime Minister had publicly forecast this attack on Soviet 
Russia ; he had warned Stalin ; and, in rebuke, he had 
told the British Communists to expect orders soon to 
“turn about.” Yet many people remained sceptical until 
the blow was struck. They did not doubt the calculating 
lust of the Nazis, and they did not expect that the formal 
accord between Germany and Russia would be any brake 
upon Nazi aggrandisement. But they underestimated the 
arrogance of Hitler. They did not believe that the glaring 
risk of a major war in the East would be taken except 
under extreme pressure, and they could not agree that, in 
sober fact, the need of Germany for oil and grain repre- 
sented such pressure. Mr. Churchill mentioned oil and 
grain in his speech on Sunday ; but (as an article on 
page 854 suggests) this campaign can hardly bring any 
quick advantages to the invaders in the economic sphere. 
On both sides of the battle-line, unless there were an 
almost immediate collapse of the defenders, the harvests 
must suffer ; the normal supplies from Russia will cease ; 
and the _much-publicised stocks of the Ukraine and 
Caucasia, lying ready to be driven away in army trucks, 
are a myth. In the very short run, the consequences of 
war will probably be economic loss not gain ; it closes a 
gap in the blockade ; and the mobilisation of Russian 
resources to nourish German Europe would be a lengthy 
Process. 

The fact is that the economic interpretation of Nazi 
Strategy has been overdone. That Russia could be made 
the hinterland of Nazi power is undeniable ; this is the 
iNsurance that the Nazis hope successful invasion now 


may give them against failures in other fields later on. 
But that Russia can straightaway be made the base of 
the German armies is fanciful. The invasion of Russia is 
a military adventure ; it surprised the sceptics because 
they did not believe that even Hitler was sufficiently sure 
of his military power to engage Russia while his fight with 
the western democracies was growing in violence. It must 
be the Nazis’ hope to put an end to Russian resistance 
before Britain, with American aid, can strike hard enough 
to shake them ; to remove all military danger in the east 
before moving west to Britain, south to Africa or south- 
east to Persia and India ; to lock the back door of German 
Europe; to outflank and outmanceuvre all possible 
enemies and to defeat them one by one. It is not a new 
design, but the present pace is breath-taking. This inva- 
sion must not be taken as a sign that Hitler is now turning 
to the strategy of a long war, but rather as clear evidence 
that he believes he can end the conflict by a series’ of 
killing strokes before America’s economic strength can be 
translated into military power. Triumph in Russia would 
add immensely to German powers of resistance if the war 
dragged on. But, by this invasion, the year 1941 is made, 
not the respite that a few fond people have imagined 
since Sunday morning, but the period of decision for all 
the world. 

Hitler’s reach may exceed his grasp ; even if he wins 
quickly, he may find himself involved in commitments 
which he can neither limit nor control. Rightly, Mr 
Churchill made no prophecy when he spoke to the Com- 
monwealth, the Empire and the United States on Sunday 
evening. He did not say—as some American newspapers 
are saying, and as the legion of British publicists said when 
the Germans attacked Norway, the Low Countries, Greece 
and Crete—that this attack is a desperate gamble. If it 
fails, it will indeed be a disaster for the attacker ; but if 



























































































































































it succeeds, it will be a great victory, and all that can 
usefully be said now is that the danger to the demo- 
cracies has been raised to a peak by the strength and 
confidence of this savage stroke. It is a warning, not a 
relief. It is a siren sounding through the gathering dark- 
ness. 

The extent of the danger depends on Russia’s resis- 
tance and the awareness of the rest of the world. Russia’s 
resistance needs the aid and encouragement of all free 
states and peoples. This is the crux ; and Mr Churchill 
has never surpassed the statesmanship he showed when 
he faced this issue in his broadcast. Most of the free 
world is opposed to Communism. Russia’s aid to the Nazis 
had not increased its friends. Justly, the Poles, the Finns 
and the Roumanians have bitter memories. Mr. Churchill 
speaks for multitudes when he says that he has been an 
enemy of Communism for twenty years—and remains 
so. Almost without exception, the policy of Stalin at home 
and abroad has earned the contempt of those who love 
freedom and straight dealing. But this is no class war or 
question of ideology. It is an opportunity in the grand 
strategy of a world conflict, a conflict which is a battle 
against disaster for all the peoples; and the people of 
Russia are in the van as they guard their homes. 
From every Government pledged to bring Hitler down 
they will earn—and receive—all possible assistance. Like 
every ruler who stands firm against the common German 
foe, the governors of the Soviets can be treated as full 
allies while they fight. It is self-interest to do so. In 1939 
it would have been strategic madness to have chosen 
Russia as an added enemy. It would be equal madness 
now to spurn Hitler’s gift of an eastern ally. 

It was an act of swift, strategic wisdom to give this 
prompt pledge on behalf of Britain. It ended a campaign 
of whispers which, with the “ peace visit” of Hess as its 
focus, had professed to see a plan to “switch the war” 
in high places. Hitler’s plain aim is to split every country 
in the world against the Bolsheviks ; and the urgent need 
of the hour is that Mr. Churchill’s leadership shall be 
immediately followed wherever men are free—in the rank 
and file of this country, among the classes and the masses 
of the United States, among men of sense and religion in 
every continent. The whole world will be shaken by the 
choice. Alliances and declarations will be made. There 
will be preparations for grimmer battles. But one fact 
remains unchallenged. It is Hitler who has made every 
stage of this war. It is Hitler who threatens the earth. And 
it is Hitler who must be defeated. 


‘* Friendship ’’ and Aggression 


To understand the trend of the events which have led 
up to the attack on Russia, it is necessary to drop ideo- 
logical considerations as completely as Hitler has done. 
Ideology in Hitler’s armoury is one weapon among many 
others to secure an increase in power, and it is power in 
its most naked form that is the ultimate goal of Nazi 
policy. The question whether a State is Bolshevist or 
Liberal or Democratic or Catholic is quite immaterial. In 
Hitler’s eyes its significance is only that it exists and that 
its independent existence is—however cowed and peaceful 
it may be—an obstacle to total German domination. It 
is possible to read into the pages of Mein Kampf a limited 
objective—domination of Europe and of Western Russia 
only, while the seas of the New World are left to Anglo- 
Saxondom. But Mein Kampf is a modest little book, 
written before Hitler fully realised the possibilities of his 
world-shattering technique of naked and unlimited aggres- 
sion. Since those months in the fortress, Hitler’s ambition 
has grown with each evidence of human weakness and 
human folly. Europe and the Ukraine are no longer enough. 
As the proclamation which preceded the attack on Russia 
makes clear, the conquest of Russia is not an end in itself, 
but a means, an incident in the struggle with Britain and 
America for the domination of the world. Throughout 
Hitler’s tirade, the enemy is not Russia, but Britain, and, 
behind Britain, the power of the United States. 

Russian diplomacy has probably been alive to the 
implications of Nazism for longer than have the statesmen 
of Western Europe. Their immediate fear sprang from 
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the fact that the riches of the Ukraine figured so prom- 
inently in the early Mein Kampf programme. It was 
reinforced by Hitler’s use of anti-Bolshevism in the first 
years of his rise to power. The years from 1933 to 
1937 saw one long attempt by Russia to ensure that, if 
Hitler struck east, France and Britain would enter the 
war. In this attempt, dogmatic, orthodox Communism 
was dropped, and the line of anti-Fascism and the Popular 
Front adopted. Thus Hitler not only represented 
no ideology himself ; he was the cause of its abandonment 
in others. Nevertheless he was still able, with entire 
cynicism, to manipulate the anti-Communist tendencies of 
the West and, in the Anti-Comintern Pact, to forge a 
weapon which helped to prevent any real rapprochement 
between East and West. It was his weapon against 
“encirclement”; and before ever he made war, 
he was already using propaganda to avoid a war 
on: two fronts. Hitler’s play on Conservative fears on 
the one hand and revolutionary tendencies on the other 
was merely carrying the principle of “divide and rule” 
from top to bottom of the international and national 
structure of Europe and the world. 

At Munich, Hitler secured the isolation of Russia. The 
Franco-Russian Pact was dead; Czechoslovakia was 
divided. There is little doubt that, during the winter 
of 1938-39, extensive preparations were made for a drive 
through Poland into Russia to fulfil the Mein Kamp} 
programme ; but the British guarantee to Poland upset 
the calculation. Now an attack on Poland would bring in 
the western countries, and if it were carried through to its 
logical end in the Ukraine, then Germany would be facing 
the same hostile coalition which ultimately had caused her 
downfall in 1918. 

The negotiations which led up to the pact of September 
1939 had one purpose only, to ensure that when Germany 
attacked Poland, Russia would remain neutral. Half 
Poland and a free hand on the “ Russian fringe” were 
freely offered as a bait. In short, Germany was asking 
Russia to do nothing in return for substantial benefits. 
Britain’s concurrent negotiations had the infinitely harder 
task of asking Russia to do something—to join in a front 
against Germany—in return for nothing; and it is 
significant that one of the reasons for the failure of the 
negotiations was Britain’s refusal to deliver up the 
Baltic States. The die was almost certainly cast when 
Britain guaranteed Poland. The Russians realised then 
that Germany would turn west once the campaign in 
Poland was over ; and they saw their own security assured 
by the prospect of years of exhausting trench warfare 
on the other side of Europe. In August, 1939, they signed 
their Non-Aggression Pact with Germany and a month 
later assisted in the partition of Poland. Their policy 
was curiously reminiscent of that of the State they were 
dismembering. Poland had signed a Pact of Friendship 
with Germany and had afterwards joined the Nazis in the 
partition of Czechoslovakia. In June, 1941, the Russians 
were to learn that the analogy exactly fitted their case. 

From the signature of the Nazi-Soviet Pact until the 
end of the first Battle of Britain, the Russians enjoyed 
an uneasy security, and they took advantage of Germany's 
engagement in the west to reinforce their own frontiers. 
The partition of Poland was followed by the “ protection 
and finally the absorption of the Baltic States, by the 
war on Finland from which a new defensiye frontier was 
gained, but at very great cost, and—while French resist- 
ance collapsed—by the annexation of Bessarabia. The u- 
doubted strategic benefit of these moves could be seen 
this week when, after several days of mechanised warfare, 
the Russians were still fighting almost entirely upon 
territory annexed during 1939 and 1940. 

From Hitler’s proclamation, it is plain that the process 
of Russian expansion was followed with resentment an 
dislike in Berlin. Nevertheless, with the West undefeated, 
Hitler was even ready to assist Russia in its policy o 
expansion. The German Balts were withdrawn ; the screw 
was put on Sweden to prevent the passage of troops 1 
the aid of Finland ; and Roumania was advised to submit 
to the Russian claim on Bessarabia. Nothing could better 
illustrate the provisional nature of the agreement from 
the German standpoint than Hitler’s readiness to s# 
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Russia expand into these German spheres of influence— 
the Baltic and the Balkans. 

The next phase in German-Soviet relations opened 
with the failure of the Battle of Britain in October, 1940, 
and the re-election of President Roosevelt in November. 
The British defences were still intact, and behind them 
stood an America growing daily more aware of the 
implications of the war and better able to reinforce 
Britain’s war effort. The turn of events in the west was 
almost as bad for Russia as if the Germans had won 
everything in a single knock-out blow in June. While the 
war in the west would obviously be long and desperate, 
it did not for the time being engage any great propor- 
tion of the Reichswehr. Thus Hitler had the choice of 
ending the threat in the west by an invasion of Britain, 
in the hopes that Russia would not profit by his pre- 
occupation ; or he could leave the English Channel and 
the Atlantic to guard the door and turn to the destruc- 
tion of Russia as a preliminary to the attack on Britain. 
It was the old dilemma of the war on two fronts. The 
question in the autumn of 1940 was whether, as a con- 
tinued centre of independent military power, Russia or 
Britain was easier to crush. After the failure of the air 
battles in September, it became more and more obvious 
that Russia was the easier prey. 

It is not hard to discern, in looking back on the winter 
of 1940-41, a progressive deterioration in German-Russian 
relations. Molotov’s visit to Berlin, which, if Hitler is to 
be believed, was a mere attempt at clarification, left all 
the major problems undecided—Finland, whither Germany 
was already sending troops ; the Balkans, where it was not 
possible to establish spheres of influence ; the Straits, 
where Germany refused to countenance any Soviet in- 
filtration. Relations grew steadily worse. Soviet diplomacy 
was undoubtedly trying to stiffen the resistance of Bul- 
garia to German pressure and rumours circulated of the 
offer of a military pact, rumours which were to be 
repeated when Jugoslavia came under fire. 

There was, however, no spectacular break. The cam- 
paigning season did not open until April and the strategic 
conditions of a successful campaign against Russia were 
not yet achieved. Bulgaria and Jugoslavia might still look 
to Russia as the great Slav protector and the British were 
already in Greece. This dangerous flank had to be cleared 
before the major campaign began, and it seems certain 
now that the drive through Greece and on into Crete 
was not the first stage of an attack upon Suez, but an 
act of consolidation and defence—the first phase of the 
Russian campaign. With the fall of Crete, the Dardanelles 
and the Black Sea were closed and Turkey was neutral- 
ised. The attack on Russia could now be launched without 
fear of direct Allied intervention. Reinforcements arrived 
in Finland ; units were sent north from Greece ; and on 
June 22nd the offensive began. 


The Attitude of the Powers 


The first obvious fact in this new phase of the war 
is that Russia is another neutral Power which has striven 
to keep out of the conflict, has been deceived by a 
German Pact of Friendship and Non-aggression and has 
been plunged into the war at the moment best suited to 
the military purposes of the Reich. In this sense, and in 
this sense only, the Russians are in much the same posi- 
tion as the Poles or the Dutch ; the difference is that the 
Russians have themselves been gross aggressors. 
They must bear responsibility for a neutrality which 
has left them standing alone when, had they fought 
in September, 1939, they would still have had the might 
of the French Army to fight with them—and some of the 
moral conscience of the world to reinforce them. Now, 
they are attempting to co-operate with Britain without 
preliminary staff talks. They have seen potential ally after 
potential ally struck down, because they still hoped, by 
hon-intervention, to secure their own immunity. It is 
a sorry tale, but it makes no difference to the fact that, 
now that they are fighting Germany they will receive all 
the aid that Britain can give. This is the policy Britain 

pursued with all the threatened neutrals. The fact 
that this neutral is a Great Power with formidable military 
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equipment only makes the policy more obvious and 
inevitable. 

There is every likelihood that the Dominions will take 
the same line. Australia has already declared itself. The 
others will follow suit. In the United States, too, the 
Administration is likely to follow the policy outlined by 
Mr Churchill. Both Mr Sumner Welles and President 
Roosevelt have intimated that since Russia is a country 
fighting German aggression she will receive all the assis- 
tance America is in a position to give. Russian assets in 
the United States of abour £25 million, have been 
unfrozen and will be available for buying war material. 

There is no such clear-cut policy for Japan to follow. 
The provisions of the Tripartite Pact do not come into 
force, since not even Nazi propaganda can construe the 
aggression of June 22nd into an attack by Russia upon 
Germany. On the other hand, the provisions of the Russo- 
Japanese Pact of Neutrality obviously do and were doubt- 
less framed at the Kremlin with exactly this situation in 
mind. Mr. Matsuoka has confined himself to cryptic 
references to the west wind, the blowing of leaves in 
the east, and the advisability—or inadvisability—of using 
a broom. The real problem is whether, with Russia fully 
engaged in the west, the Japanese will be able to resist 
the chance of a little “ reinsurance” on the frontiers of 
Outer Mongolia and Manchuria. On the other hand, the 
menace of a Eurasian land mass completely controlled 
by Germany is certainly not lost on Tokyo. 


Europe’s View 

Were the Soviet Union merely a neutral Power, wantonly 
attacked without provocation, its entry into the war 
would create only military and technical problems. But 
Russia is also a very recent aggressor in her own right. 
Russia has seized half Poland, all three Baltic States, part 
of Finland, Bessarabia and the North Bukovina. Germany 
will presumably take away this defensive glacis in the near 
future ; but Russia’s relations with these states create 
awkward problems. Finland and Roumania are both per- 
mitting Germany to make full use of their territory as a 
base for the attack, but while the Roumanians appear to 
have joined in the fighting from the first, Finland 
remained “neutral” until the Russians bombed their 
towns. Britain has already broken off diplomatic 
relations with Roumania. What should be the line 
with regard to Finland? It is natural that the Finns 
should want to be rid of the Russians. Nevertheless, 
neutrals which are still able at this late day to 
see distinctions between Nazi exploitation and Soviet 
occupation must bear the consequences. Finland has been 
warned that Britain will fight the Germans wherever they 
are found, even on Finnish territory. At the same time it 
should be possible to reaffirm Britain’s interest in 
Finland’s ultimate independence, from Germany and 
Russia alike. 

There is a similar problem in the Baltic States. These 
small countries only achieved independence by being set 
free from Rusia ; and governments will undoubtedly be 
set up under German aegis to represent Baltic “ inde- 
pendence.” The solution is, perhaps, to be found on the 
lines of the proposals for Finland. Britain cannot recog- 
nise any governments set up by Germany, and does not 
admit the validity of any “ independence ” established by 
the Nazis. Nevertheless, British support of Russia’s fight 
for her own independence does not include a condonation 
of Russia’s actions with regard to the independence of 
others. In the summer of 1939, Britain stood out for the 
right of the Baltic States to decide their own future. That 
right must not be sacrificed now. 

Finally, there is Poland. General Sikorski can be con- 
gratulated on a statesmanlike move by the Polish Govern- 
ment. Russia’s participation in the war is accepted as a 
fact ; the assumption is made that the old frontiers of 
Poland, according to the Treaty of Riga of 1921, are now 
restored, and that the Pact of Non-Aggression recovers 
its validity ; to the peace settlement is referred the redraw- 
ing of frontiers. The Russians can hardly cavil when they 
are being rapidly dislodged from East Poland ; and it may 
well be that the enforced entry of Russia into the war will 
render the settlement of the Polish problem far easier 
than would have been the case if Germany had been 











































































































































































defeated while Russia retained her neutrality and Poland 
remained at war with both. Germany’s own offer to give 
Poland its independence establishes a new world record 
of cynicism and hypocrisy. No Pole will be deceived by 
it, just as no Pole has been found to participate in a 
quisling Polish Government. 


The Propaganda Trap 


There remains the difficult question of Russia’s 
ideology. For Germany, it will be a major military and 
political weapon. Hitler has already launched his latest 
aggression as “a crusade for European civilisation against 
world Bolshevism,” and the armies advancing towards the 
Ukraine are described as bringing religious freedom to 
peoples oppressed by godless atheism. Wherever German 
propaganda services function, the whisper will go abroad 
that Britain is allied with atheistic Bolshevism, and that 
those who support Britain now are working to make 
the world safe for Communism. It would be foolish to 
underestimate the importance of this propaganda. It was 
over the Right-Left split that the resistance of France 
was largely undermined, and to men of property and to 
men of religion everywhere Nazi propaganda will reach 
out to sow suspicion, destroy unity and to encourage 
support for a compromise peace. 

The results of this propaganda in Europe are probabiy 
not very important. Vichy has already declared the new 
attack a “crusade” and there have been organised 
Falangist anti-British and anti-Soviet demonstrations in 
Spain. But is is highly probable that the reasons which 
will bring Spain and Vichy France into the war—or keep 
them out—are realistic calculations of the military 
strength of the belligerents and economic necessities 
at home. It is in the New World that the Russian 
conflict gives Nazi propaganda a new opportunity. 
Fear and dislike of Communism is very strong indeed in 
South America. It is as well to recall the gusto with which 
the South American republics turned Russia out of the 
League after the assault on Finland. In the United States, 
the Catholic spearhead of American isolationism will be 
reinforced, and the business world on which the success 
of rearmament so largely depends may be inclined to 


Checks on 


"TT HERE are some people who argue that there is no 

shortage of labour in this country, but rather a sur- 
plus. They claim that war production is merely a matter 
of management, of making the best use of the labour 
already engaged ; and they deprecate suggestions that 
any further large-scale transfer of workers from non- 
essential employment to war work is necessary. In these 
contentions, moreover, they are accompanied part of the 
way by the spokesmen of organisea ‘abour who declare 
that men already in war employment often stand idle for 
lack of jobs to do. 

This is one more instance where a half-truth can be 
dangerous. It would be impossible to deny that inefficient 
management—or management unduly hampered by cum- 
bersome controls or transport faults—is an important 
check on production. One proof of this emerges in the 
very different rates of output sometimes achieved by 
similar firms in similar conditions. One firm is com- 
paratively successful in securing a balanced flow of 
materials and tools; another is not. The absence of a 
really articulated system of priorities, applying not simply 
to broad categories of production, but to specific orders— 
and to the transport and other facilities needed to dis- 
charge the most urgent orders—is a deterrent to output. 
There is a relative lack of precise and expert knowledge 
in high places about the day-to-day progress and balance 
of production and supplics—about the current effective- 
ness of managerial organisation and the extent and 
character of local bottlenecks. These are arguments for 
a greater use of production experts in supervision and 
control, and for the firmer use of Governmental powers 
to eliminate inefficiency in management and to distribute 
managers of proved efficiency through vital industries. 
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grow hesitant in their support of the President. These 
fears and suspicions can only be met by vigorous British 
counter-propaganda, not only on the lines laid down in 
Mr. Churchill’s masterly statement—that the Nazi attack 
is not a crusade but a prelude to the atiack on Britain 
and America, that Britain does not support Communism 
and that its worst evils are indistinguishable from those 
of Nazism—but also in the more positive field of defining 
what traditions Britain represents and of suggesting the 
creative response the democracies can yet make to the 
challenge which called first Communism and then Nazism 
into being. 

It remains to be seen whether a new somersault on 
the part of the Communists will act as a countervailing 
factor to the new openings for Nazi propaganda. Stalin 
has after all a Fifth Column in all the occupied countries 
in Europe, and, though the week that preceded the attack 
saw wholesale arrests by the Gestapo of Communists and 
Communist sympathisers, there is obviously a new and 
potentially powerful instrument of sabotage in German 
Europe. In Britain and the United States, the question 
is whether labour agitation, sponsored by Communists, 
will cease. The British Communist Party has not 
apparently returned to the happy uninhibited line of the 
first week of the war when the chief issue was “ Why 
this war must be won” and is conducting a tactical retreat 
from the People’s Government and the People’s Peace 
by way of a bitter attack upon the Churchill Government 
and its “ fascist ” sympathies. In America the Communists 
appear to have been driven into complete confusion. 

The policy of the British Government can afford for 
the time to be unaffected by diplomatic difficulties and 
ideological complications. The issue facing this country 
for the next months is quite simply that of survival. The 
Russian campaign may give Britain a brief respite. The 
attack when it comes will be all the more deadly for 
having behind it the full and undivided might of the 
German military machine. For every citizen—soldier, 
worker, business executive, civil servant—the only watch- 
word is vigilance and work. The war will still be won or 
lost in the west and the issue of victory or defeat hangs 
on the use that is made of the few weeks that yet remain. 


Production 


They are arguments for the fullest and freest criticism 
of managements, without any manner of restraint, rebuke 
or concealment, from every participant in the industrial 
process, from the humblest worker to the manager him- 
self. It is true that more output could be achieved, with 
greater speed and a better balance, if purposive reorgan- 
isation and control measures of this kind were added to, 
or substituted for, more negative methods. 

But the case for production engineers to remodel the 
war effort—which is not unnaturally voiced mainly by 
production engineers who tend to share the fault of the 
technocrats in their belief that “ there is little or no limit” 
to what can be produced from given resources at a given 
time—has definite bounds. In the short term, the largest 
single factor in restraining production is the hindrance 
to the supply of materials caused by the shortage of ship- 
ping space and the Battle of the Atlantic. It is impossible 
to cut the coat except according to the cloth. And, even 
even where actual shortages of materials do not occur, 
there may still be a hampering unevenness or irregularity 
about their arrival. More efficient management would 
make the least of these material difficulties, but it could 
not remove them, for there is no magic, either in manage 
ment or official policy, that can decant a quart out of a 
pint pot. 

Is it correct to say, then, that the need to transfer 
more workers into the war industries for training an 
work is removed by the fact that better management could 
make better use of the workers—and materials—already 
there, or by the fact that the amount of labour that can be 
used is limited by the amount of materials that can be 
imported—or mined or manufactured at home. 
Clearly not. In the first place, a war-winning pro 
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amme of production must look ahead. It must assume 
that the Battle of the Atlantic will be won. It must assume 
that the maximum use for production, fighting or defence 
will have to be made of every man and woman in these 
islands. The most cursory examination of the population 
statistics of Britain, on the one hand, and of German 
Europe, on the other, shows how heavily the crude balance 
of manpower is tilted in the enemy’s favour. It is true 
that any attempt to match the German fighting forces in 
numbers would be an impossible task, but this is the case 
for a 100 per cent effort in the factories to beat quantity 
by quality, for production on the largest possible scale as 
well as in the most efficient way. The argument to the 
contrary implies that, relying on a mobilisation of re- 
sources in the United States that will still take many 
months to achieve (and on the military resistance of the 
Russian millions), this country can win the war with one 
hand tied behind its back—that is, with a large part of its 
workers making no obvious contribution to the war effort. 
Both morally and arithmetically, the proposition is singu- 
larly poor and unconvincing. 

Even with the present limitations of management, 
control, organisation and materials there are labour 
shortages—of all degrees. The gap in the supply of 
skilled men can, admittedly, only be narrowed in the 
near future by better use of those available, though even 
here a thorough programme of training and retraining, 
accompanied by further upgrading and dilution, might 
make a marked numerical expansion possible. In the 
last resort, in spite of the wide differences between skilled 
and unskilled workers, between heavy and light workers, 
manual and sedentary workers, artisan and professional 
workers and between men and women, manpower is 
homogeneous. The worker who could not do a particular 
job can replace another worker who could. Coalmining 
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is crying out, in grave need, for the return of 50,006 
miners, and 50,000 other workers will be needed to 
replace them in their present jobs. Women are almost 
desperately needed to release men in the Services for 
duties which they themselves could not do. 


If the supply of materials were a permanent restraint, 
the scope for enlisting more war workers, either by trans- 
fer and training or in situ where they are at present doing 
less essential work, would, of course, be limited. But 
even then it would not be negligible. It could be made 
possible for air and arms factories to work continuously 
without asking any individual worker to do more than 
a normal working week—to the advantage both of 
national production and individual productivity. The 
needs of the Services and coalmining—and agriculture 
—could, directly or indirectly, be met. With United 
States aid at sea the supply of materials will steadily grow, 
and there is every case for forward planning of labour 
requirements and forward training ot war workers, as 
well as for the utmost effort to use every existing item 
of capacity, material and labour in every locality—a 
policy still impeded by the lack of central direction 
over sub-contracting. 


The truth is that the “ efficiency experts” and those 
who wish to mobilise the entire nation for war work 
are not sponsors of rival policies but of complementary 
and inseparable ones. In the last resort, the war effort 
will depend on the use made of the “ marginal” man 
or woman—the “last” unit of labour; and manpower 
is very scarce. There will always be exaggerated 
shortages of labour if recruits are not ready trained and 
waiting at every stage of expanded production; and 
there will always be wastage of labour if management 
and planning are not shrewd and skilful. 


Using the Facts 


N Wednesday the Lords debated the Ministry of 

Information and a number of cogent and reasoned 
criticisms emerged in the course of the debate. For 
once, criticism was concentrated upon the real problem 
—lack of co-ordination and responsibility, with the result 
that the debate represented not only a remarkable con- 
census of opinion but also a real contribution to an under- 
standing of the needs of British propaganda. It is 
unfortunate that the Ministry should have become the 
butt of so much ill-informed criticism. The changes of its 
staff have distracted attention from the real need, which 
is a re-definition of its function. It is probable that the 
Minisry could fulfil every call made on it without chang- 
ing, increasing or decreasing its staff, and without very 
seriously altering its departmental structure. But it will 
continue to flounder if the real nature of its task is left 
permanently undefined. 

A first difficulty is the lack of a clear division between 
the Ministry’s functions on the home and on the foreign 
front. The model of the German Ministry of Propaganda 
was clearly in the minds of the framers of the Ministry of 
Information, and it was not realised that there is no place 
for such a model in the life of a free community. For 
Goebbels, the German people are as much a field for 
exploitation and manipulation as the outside world. The 
Government’s line has to be put across to them with 
roughly the same methods and the same deceits. Thus 
there is, in the German Ministry, a certain unity of 
function. Here in Britain, the very idea of an organ of 
Government empowered to dragoon public opinion is 
the negation of free government. It is true that “ keeping 
up morale ” and kindred employments are only a fraction 
of the Ministry’s work, but the outcry—albeit a misguided 
Outcry—raised against “ Cooper’s Snoopers” and the 
general attitude of mental resistance to anything coming 
out of the Ministry, are evidence of a popular temper 
whose reactions to home propaganda are perhaps sounder 

those of the men who first planned the functions of 
the Ministry. 


It is true that the needs and policy of the Government 


have to be placed before the people. But in a democratic 
community, the correct channel is the Press. The Govern- 
ment must be constantly ready with news of its activities 
and with guidance on the interpretation of policy. It might 
be possible for the Ministry, in its work on the home 
front, to concentrate on co-ordinating and rendering more 
efficient and vital the liaison between the Government 
and the Press. At present, there are two main criticisms, 
one of geographical separation—every Ministry has a 
public relations officer, but there is no one place where 
the busy journalist can get all the relevant information in 
a short time—the other of insufficient co-ordination in the 
handling of news. At present, apparently, no attempt is 
made to consider the wants or policies of the various 
Ministries as a whole. The public relations officers of 
each Ministry, who come in most part from the profes- 
sion of commercial advertising, are busy boosting their 
own departments. Yet there are obvious cases in which 
the interests of two or three or more Ministries are 
involved, and both the efficiency of the Government and 
the understanding of the public would be increased by a 
presentation of the facts as a whole. 

One way out of the difficulty would be to group all 
the Press relations officers of each Ministry together into 
one place—so far, the Ministry of Information only 
contains one body of Press officers, the Foreign Office 
Press section. This process of unification would be com- 
pleted if the Minister of Information were to institute 
a regular confrence with the Press officers, at which the 
presentation of the news as a co-ordinated whole was 
discussed and the relative interests of the various 
Ministries established. There is even no reason why the 
competent Minister should be a Minister of Information. 
It might, for instance, be found preferable to establish 
a Press section of the Home Office which included the 
officers of the other Home Ministries. What is essential 
is that some kind of co-ordination should be achieved. 

In the more important sphere of the Ministry of 
Information’s foreign work, the German model has again 
given rise to misunderstanding. It is assumed that, because 

































































British propaganda was more successful in the last war, 
it can learn to out-trump Goebbels.in this, provided only 
it is conducted with sufficient force and initiative. But 
in the last war, the struggle on the propaganda front 
was between the tradition of Prussia, which was opposed 
to any propaganda at all, and the nascent commercial 
advertising of the British Press lords. To-day the Nazis 
have fused the technique for the high pressure sales talk, 
with a diabolical flair for the psychological exploitation of 
human weakness and human vice, to form a propaganda 
which, in its powers of deception, suggestion and con- 
fusion, is a military weapon of enormous effect. British 
propaganda cannot surpass Goebbels in this field. The 
line opened by the Press lords of the last war has been 
followed to a logical conclusion whither British propa- 
ganda cannot follow without betraying the cause for which 
Britain is fighting. 

Moreover, on purely practical grounds, an opportunist 
attitude towards the truth or lack of it in propaganda is 
not the best policy in the long run. So far, the world 
has witnessed the German lie backed by the overwhelming 
military strength of the Reich. The lie will be a crippling 
disadvantage when once the tide of German victory has 
turned. In adversity and defeat, the truth provides a 
modest resting place where the nation can gather strength, 
in clarity and confidence, for the next phase of the 
struggle. Goebbels has deprived the German people of 
this resting place, and it is safe to say that, once the 
collapse begins, it will be thrice as fast as a result of the 
monument of lies upon which victory has been insecurely 


To say that Britain cannot compete with Germany 
in the technique of propaganda evolved by the Nazis 
does not mean that the Ministry of Information has no 
function to fulfil in the foreign field. There is over- 
‘whelming need for effective British propaganda, but it 
must be a propaganda based on the judicious 
use of facts. The presentation of a situation—diplomatic, 
military, political—can make all the difference to its 
effectiveness abroad. To give only one example: if a 
major action is planned in, say, Africa, its propaganda 
importance in various countries, the likelihood of its 
success, the line to take until success seems certain, the 
most suitable vehicle of dissemination—all must be dis- 
cussed in advance; and joint discussion must continue 
while the action is in progress. Otherwise, as is all too 
often true in the case of the war in Africa, it may take 
days of patient work to undo the harm done by some 
over-optimistic statement made in the early stages of the 
action—probably by “A spokesman at Cairo.” In 
parenthesis, the disastrous results of this false optimism 


NOTES OF 


The Progress of the War 


It is too early to report on the progress of the war in 
the east, especially as it is being conducted without any 
covering force of war correspondents. The German attack 
appears to be a triple thrust, in the north through the 
Baltic States to Leningrad, in the centre through Brest- 
Litovsk and on to Kiev, and in the south through Bessarabia 
in the direction of Odessa. So far, it is unlikely that the 
main forces on either side are engaged, and Germany is 
probably attempting to repeat the tactics which were so 
successful in Poland, that is, to destroy enemy aerodromes 
and aircraft before launching the full mechanised drive 
reinforced by dive bombers—an attack which ground forces 
unsupported from the air are almost powerless to resist. 
The Russians admit serious losses of aircraft and, while it 
is true they have a margin Poland did not possess, their 
estimated front-line strength of 5,000 planes must include 
much that could not be put into the air effectively against 
the Luftwaffe. This loss of aircraft is certainly the most 
disquieting feature of the preliminary phase of the cam- 
paign for, if the Russian Air Force is blasted from the skies 
or destroyed on the ground, then no amount of sturdy land 
fighting by Russia’s 160 divisions can hold up the German 
advance. There is little in this sphere that Britain can do to 
give immediate assistance to the Russians. The advance in 
Syria is so obviously under-equipped in the air that it may 
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in undermining the world’s confidence in the objectivity 
of British news—in itself a great propaganda asset—should 
be a lesson to all those who wish to see British propagand- 
ists exploiting the lie. 

The most advantageous use of facts implies rezorms 
of somewhat the same character as those proposed for 
the home front. The need is for co-ordination and 
responsibility. At present, there are far too many 
independent agencies giving out material without know- 
ledge of what is demanded by the situation as a whole, 
The chief sin laid at the door of the Service Departments 
is their clumsiness in the release of news. It is true that 
there are damaging delays and silences. But there is also 
the less publicised error of releasing too much, quite 
indiscriminately. It is obviously wrong that the Air 
Ministry should have a completely separate news service, 
and there is immediate need for bringing under the 
control of the Ministry of Information all the agencies 
for distributing news. This applies not only to the various 
Service Departments but to such key services as Reuter’s, 
which is responsible for the dissemination of more inform- 
ation than any Government office and whose activities 
appear to be largely unco-ordinated. 

It also applies to the whole system of secret propaganda 
which seems at present to be suffering under a troublesome 
and inefficient system of dual control. Nor is it certain 
that it is conforming to the criterion of adherence to the 
facts. There is, of course, everything to be gained 
by giving the most favourable interpretation of Britain 
to various groups and classes abroad in terms they can 
grasp, but the interpretation must be of a Britain that 
exists outside as well as inside the imagination of the 
propagandists. 

Regrouping will be useless, however, unless final 
responsibility for the choice and use of news rests firmly 
upon a Minister capable of dealing with the subordinate 
agencies—departments or otherwise—on the one hand, 
and in immediate contact with the War Cabinet on the 
other. The good use of the facts about Britain’s war 
situation depends upon an intimate knowledge of what that 
situation is, and only a man in the War Cabinet and in 
constant contact with the formation of policy can possess 
that knowledge The chief reforms necessary in the 
Ministry appear, both on the home and the foreign front, 
to resolve themselves’ into the co-ordination of all the 
existing agencies for disseminating news under one reso 
lute and efficient control in immediate contact with the 
War Cabinet. It follows that any great structural reorgani- 
sation is probably unnecessary. What is indispensable is a 
Minister with the vision and resolution and responsibility 
necessary to the proper fulfilling of his office. 


THE WEEK 


be concluded that there are no reserves in the Middle 
East to be sent north to reinforce the Russian Air Force. 
Help in the air must, for the time being, mean intensified 
bombing raids on German industrial and military targets 
and again Hitler has chosen his time well. In these short 
nights, long distance raids are virtually impossible. Mr 
Eden has given the welcome assurance that Britain will 
strike even harder against Germany in the next weeks and, 
if Russia succeeds in holding a line, it may be possible in 
the course of the autumn to reinforce the Russian Air Force 
by the Suez route. This presumably will be one of the 
problems examined by the economic and military missions 
which are to be sent without delay to Moscow. 


* * 7 


Striking Power 


The British counter-offensive in the air by day has 
been methodically gathering strength and direction since 
the winter; and, now that Hitler has left his western 
flank exposed while he hurls his forces against Soviet 
Russia, the familiar “sweeps” by the RAF over the 
northern part of occupied France have become painful stabs. 
In the Battle of Britain, the ratio of losses by day was always 
heavily in favour of the defenders ; over France in the past 
week or so, it has been over three to one in favour 
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the attackers. Tactically, the Germans have always 
been inferior. Now, for a time at least, they have sur- 
rendered their strategical advantages over the network of 
French airfields. The superiority of British over German 
fighters appears to have survived a year of technical and 
tactical changes, and the Luftwaffe is paying an appreciable 
price for its preoccupation elsewhere when it loses over 
120 fighters—against these “ sweeps” alone—in seven days. 
It may be that the enemy is prepared, in the circumstances, 
to suffer passively; and recent events probably do not 
mean that a Battle of France is already in train. The 
bomber core of the large fighter formations that have been 
flying as far as 60 miles into German-occupied territory is 
small ; and it would need longer-range fighters than the 
triumphant Spitfires and Hurricanes to advance the day 
front to Germany. But these notable successes are a hint 
of greater ones to come; and they give a plain indication 
of one of the main ways in which valuable indirect aid 
can be given to Russia. At night the balance of events has 
been similar. Every night for a fortnight Western Germany 
has been bombed—though the nights are too short for the 
intensest raids—while German night raiding has been very 
slight. Every advantage, night and day, must be wrung from 
this situation, so that the Germans may realise that they 
are fighting on two fronts after all. 


* * * 


The Running Sore 


It seems that Hitler is relying on the Battle of the 
Atlantic to pin down and weaken Anglo-American resist- 
ance while he battles with Russia. The tonnage of British 
ships sunk in May was higher than in any other month of 


MonTHLY SHIPPING LOssES 
(In gross tons) 


British, 

Allied and 
British Neutral 
Average, Sept., 1939-May, 1940 ... 91,900 182,400 
I hain es ed gen th irk aie fatal A 269,783 533,902 
e694 ¥a'35 60d jn bes 04 eho o8 284,770 400,353 
aso. du sabes doen aor 282,432 387,471 
ai is aves svvncape Nase’ 307,427 435,553 
EMR Sinn Sidigtidhs ad's kW ata de oe ae 299,399 423,616 
IN bid rar otk ‘ahig oe Rigi WORAES 299,816 368,806 
ER thie ih, ace. so ite: oh 230,307 313,197 
EA reer 205,473 309,731 
EE Wiis cist eeb aces esa aw e's 264,523 339,833 
ei cas SANS gaia Fk ealawars 338,105 505,750 

Ge ie 54k <4 PW aaa eee cee 338,186 581,251* 
May et sei he 355,032 461,328 
12 Months to May, 1941.... 3,475,253 5,060,791 
Average, June, 1940-May, 1941.... 289,600 421,700 


* Losses in Greece (unrevised) 187,054. 


the war. The tonnage of British, Allied and neutral ships 
sunk in March has been raised to 505,750 from the 
489,229 tons originally announced ; the April figure has 
been revised from 488,124 to 581,251; and it seems not 
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improbable that the May total of 461,328 tons may also 
be lifted, as later news of lost vessels comes in, to the 
neighbourhood of 500,000 tons—though, in this case, the 
original announcement was itself delayed. There were 
heavy losses, of course, off Greece and Crete, but the 
average monthly loss of nearly 520,000 tons in March, 
April, and May compares ominously with the already high 
average of 390,000 tons in the previous nine months ; and, 
if British losses alone are counted, nearly a million tons 
more have been lost in the last nine months than in all 
the first year of war. It is just a year since the second 
Battle of the Atlantic started, after the German occupation 
of the French ports, and the steady improvement in defen- 
sive strength and methods since then has not been able to 
shake off the attack. The recent statement that over a 
million tons of repaired shipping were sent to sea in a 
single week, while reflecting credit on the ship repairers, 
is a reminder that there are considerable losses which are 
not sinkings. At present, sinkings alone are twice the re- 
placement capacity of British and American yards together; 
and forecasts for 1942 estimate British output at 14 million 
tons and American at 2 million ; a total of 33 million tons 
against a loss, at the current rate, of § million tons a year. 
Meanwhile, it is the arrival—or non-arrival—of ships and 
cargoes that determines the pace and scale of the war effort. 
The position is serious ; and it should be clear on both 
sides of the Atlantic that no item in the war against Hitler 
is more imperative than greater successes in this sea battle. 


x x * 


The Coal Crisis 


Three months have passed since the Government drew 
attention to the imperative need for speeding-up the output 
of coal. Yet, only a few weeks ago, the Secretary to the 
Mines Department pointed out that, instead of adding to 
stocks, the industry’s output was insufficient to meet 
current needs. As the Committee on National Expenditure 
points out in its sixteenth report of the 1940-41 session, 
little time remains “ before next winter’s demands will fall 
upon the industry.” The application of the Essential Work 
Order to coal-mining will prevent the further depletion 
of the iridustry’s labour force ; no more miners are to be 
called up ; and, in an appeal to the miners to do their part, 
Mr Bevin for once spoke bluntly. “The Government has 
played straight with the miners and the mining industry,” 
he said, “and the nation is entitled to a square deal from 
them.” Referring to absenteeism, he pointed out that any 
man that stays away from his job for any but genuine and 
unavoidable reasons is “ acting criminally against his fellow 
men, the nation and the Forces.” He went so far as to 
remind miners of military age that, if they do not fulfil 
their obligations and pull their weight, “ reservation cannot 
be continued.” The position is grave. It is now widely 
admitted that the industry’s labour force—some 70,000- 
80,000 underground and surface workers were called up 
or took up other work during the past year—is inadequate 
for the task of producing a surplus of some 20 million tons 
of coal during the next four months. The problem can only 
be solved, not simply by an immediate expansion in output, 
but by rigorous rationing as well. In order to secure addi- 
tional labour, Mr Bevin has appealed to miners who have 
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left the industry to report to the nearest employment ex- 
change, where each man will be told whether he is needed 
most in the mines or where he is. But, although there is a 
“standstill” order on the calling-up of miners, miners 
already in the armed forces are net to be released. It is 
far from sure that the appeal will bring forward the addi- 
tional $0,000 miners that are said to be needed to secure 
the desired expansion in output and bring them forward in 
time. In view of the urgency of the problem, a time limit 
might be set for the registration of former miners ; and 
if the response is found to be inadequate the application of 
more drastic measures, including a partial recall of miners 
from the armed forces, should be considered without delay. 
The country cannot afford a hold-up in the war effort for 
lack of coal. Steps are required to prevent or curtail the 
use of coal for any but vital purposes in industry, trans- 
port and homes. Factories not contributing to the war 
effort can hardly have a claim on the scarce supplies of 
coal. Passenger train services that are not essential should 
be eliminated ; and the strictest economy of coal, gas and 
electricity must be observed by both industrial and 
domestic users. Only by prompt and drastic action can the 
country counter what is a very serious danger indeed. 


* * * 


War Finance 


On Tuesday the Commons gave the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a supplementary vote of credit of £1,000 
millions, making £2,000 millions so far in this financial year. 
Some {£710 millions of the first vote of credit, voted in 
February, have been spent. Sir Kingsley Wood stated 
that expenditure was running at the rate of £12 millions 
a day, and pointed out that savings, at the rate of £54 
millions a day, were not enough to bridge the “true 
inflationary gap.” The rate of expenditure is nearly a third 
higher than it was a year ago, but it is still below the 
average of £13.3 millions for January to March, 1941— 
admittedly the last quarter of the financial year when ex- 
penditure always is higher than in the other quarters—and, 
although the supplies coming forward under Lease-and- 
Lend will continue to ease the strain on the Budget, 
the “gaps” will widen rather than narrow. At present, 
consumption is being held down and inflation held off with 
fair success by rationing and controls on expenditure. But 
the menace is latent when purchasing power has grown 
rapidly at the same time as the supply of goods has shrunk. 
It. was welcome, therefore, that the Chancellor reaffirmed 





his Budget pledge to secure stability in wages and the cost _ 


of living, and it would be still more welcome if the pledge 
were to grow into a policy—and even into a programme. 


* * * 


The President and Public Opinion 


Although the German attack on Russia has driven 
every other item of foreign news from the American head- 
lines, it should be recorded that the President made use 
of the Robin Moor incident to send a special Message to 
Congress—the first since the Lease and Lend Act—de- 
nouncing Germany’s piracy as “outrageous and indefen- 
sible.” The Message described Germany’s action as a 
warning from the Nazis that the United States “may use 
the high seas of the world only with German consent,” and 
as an attempt to prevent the United States from carrying 
out its chosen policy of “helping Britain to survive.” To 
this challenge, the President declared, “we are not yield- 
ing, and we do not propose to yield.” Yet Mr. Roosevelt 
did not go on to outline any measures he proposed to take 
nor did his Message meet the simple objection that, so 
long as “ combat zones” exist into which American vessels 
are not allowed to go, Germany is in fact dictating which 
part of the oceans of the world the United States shall 
use. The whole Message illustrated the difficulties with 
which the President is having to contend in shepherding 
the American people to an ever greater awareness of their 
commitments in this struggle. He cannot propose particular 
and spectacular methods of meeting the Nazi menace, since 
these would run the risk of endless discussion and concerted 
filibustering in the United States Congress. But the un- 
spectacular action he can take within his emergency powers 
is not likely to stir the interest and enthusiasm of the main 
body of the American people. This apathy reacts in turn 
on Congress and increases the strength of its isolationists. 
It is difficult to forecast what, at this moment, can rouse 
these Americans. A partially successful invasion of Britain 
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or the fall of Ireland might do so, but the truth is that they 
have been spoilc in the matter of sensation. Terror raids on 
London or Odessa make familiar reading. Apart from its 
confusing ideological implications, even the German invasion 
of Russia may not be much more than a 24-hour wonder 
for many citizens of the United States ; and, against this 
background, it is hardly remarkable that the Robin Moor 
incident has made hardly any impression at all. 


* * * 


Efficiency at the Docks 


The Select Committee on National Expenditure has 
lost no time in probing into the effect of the measures 
taken to increase the efficiency of handling cargoes at the 
ports. On the whole, their conclusions are not unfavour- 
able. The appointment of Regional Port Directors by the 
former Minister of Transport has led to an improvement 
in that these executives can take prompt and final decisions 
on practically all matters relating to port traffic. The new 
labour schemes, too, appear to be working satisfactorily. 
Their introduction, however, coincided with a temporary 
decline in the pressure of work. The ports have not been 
crowded, and the schemes have still to be tested by experi- 
ence. Owing to the reduction of traffic in one port, the 
system of a guaranteed weekly minimum wage has involved 
the Ministry of Transport in a higher total wages bill 
than would have been payable under the previous system 
of payment for work rendered. In order to improve the 
efficiency of labour under the new arrangements, the Com- 
mittee, in the light of the evidence submitted to it, recom- 
mend the extension of piece-rates wherever practicable and 
closer control over labour. It found that, while the majority 
of workers are fulfilling their obligations, some of them are 
“deliberately attempting to evade work so long as they 
do not thereby imperil their right to receive the weekly 
minimum wage.” The Committee also found that there was 
room at some of the ports for considerable improvements 
in the number, location, equipment and general amenities 
of canteens, in the provision of adequate and sustaining 
food supplies, and in travelling facilities between the places 
of work and the canteens. These welfare questions are 
vital. Finally, the Committee urges the provision of inland 
sorting depots without further loss of time which would 
assist in speeding up the dispersal of stocks and render them 
less vulnerable to air attack. It is to be hoped that the 
Committee’s suggestions will not remain unheeded. 


Technique of Price Control 


There is at length increasing recognition in this 
country that price control, as one of the main bulwarks 
against inflation, is an indispensable instrument of econo- 
mic policy in a country at war. The decision to introduce 
maximum prices for fish at every stage of production from 
sea to shop from June 30th is particularly welcome. There 
is reason to believe that the completeness of the control 
may prevent the disappearance of fish from _ the 
market. The public has hitherto been understandably 
irritated by the discovery that goods, whose prices are 
controlled, tend to become unobtainable on the day 
when the maximum price comes into force. The 
disappearance during the past week of gooseberries and 
tomatoes lends fresh point to a grievance which has been 
impinging on the public consciousness since the vanishing 
trick performed by the indispensable onion last autumn. 
It seems probable that either frujt will be retailed at an 
exorbitant price, or, when in season, it will disappear from 
the market rather than be offered at the permitted maxi- 
mum. It is clear that, so far as this policy is deliberately 
designed to tempt soft fruit into the jam-making factories, 
it can attract no criticism on the ground of ineptitude. 
Whether it is good psychology to pursue a policy which 
carries a promise of fruit for the public at reasonable 
prices, but is, in fact, designed to divert fruit from the 
public, is another matter. If, however, the disappear- 
ance from the market of foods whose price is controlled 1s 
not deliberate policy, the technique of price control 1s 
clearly at fault. Goods will be withdrawn from sale at 4 
maximum price lower than that which would be estab- 
lished by the free play of supply and demand, if there 
is any possibility of disposing of them elsewhere, or at 4 
later date, for a higher net return. That is to say, they 
will be sold where the cost of transport will be saved, of 
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at a date when there is prospect of the maximum price 
being raised. If the Government, in its anxiety to 
avoid inflation, wishes to avoid a serious curtailment in 
the supplies of food available for equitable distribution 
throughout the country, it must control all prices of com- 
peting goods, and also prices, including transport, costs, at 
all stages of production. The basic price, that paid to the 
producer, must be sufficient to induce him to maintain 
production at the level desired by the Ministry. The scheme 
for controlling the price of fish shows an appreciation of 
the position, for the Ministry of Food is to pay transport 
costs from specified ports to inland centres of distribution. 
In the case of tomatoes, an attempt has been made to 
meet the distribution difficulty by dividing the country 
into seven areas, and permitting retail prices to vary 
between 1s. 2d. and 1s. 7d. per lb., but unfortunately 
the process has not been carried sufficiently far to en- 
courage their sale in London. 


* * o 


Unrationed Foods 


The appointment of Mr. F. Aldridge to direct the 
distribution of unrationed foods must be hailed as a 
development of great promise. It has for long been recog- 
nised that the problems of distributing unrationed foods are 
much more complex than those involved in straightfor- 
ward rationing. This is true both from the fiscal stand- 
point, where the choice appears to lie between an uncon- 
trolled rise in the prices of unrationed goods and control of 
their prices with consequent scarcity, and from the stand- 
point of nutrition and equity, where the principle of “ first 
come, first served” favours the rich and the leisured at the 
expense of the needy and the hardworking. Mr. Aldridge’s 
task appears to fall into two parts. Where he considers it 
necessary and practicable, he may order a commodity to be 
rationed, and there is little doubt that such an order 
should be applied in every case where rationing is pos- 
sible. The crucial difficulty, of course, arises in cases where 
normal rationing cannot be applied; when supplies are 
completely inadequate for a minimum per caput distribu- 
tion, or where the commodity is only very selectively con- 
sumed, as in the case of tobacco or vinegar. Here it must 
be presumed that the principle of group rationing—the 
global quota—of which the sweet spread ration is the 
prototype in this country, will be extended. A weekly 
ration of semolina for every British citizen is perhaps an 
impracticable ambition, but a weekly ration of cereals 
grouped together provides a method of tackling the 
exasperating shortages of sago, seed pearl tapioca, ground 
rice and the like, with simplicity and fairness. 


* * . 
Damascus and After 


After a sharp engagement, the Vichy forces withdrew 
from Damascus on June 21st and the town was occupied 
by British, Indian and Free French forces. Resistance is, 
however, by no means at an end. Although Merz Ayoun 
has been retaken, the progress up the coast road to Beirut is 
slow ; beyond Damascus, the Vichy forces are consolidating 
new defensive positions. It may be possible to half-encircle 
these by an attack from the Iraqi frontier, and it is en- 
couraging news that British columns have surrounded 
Palmyra on the Mosul-Tripoli pipe line. The stiffest fight- 
ing may, however, be expected on a line from Beirut north- 
wards to Aleppo and unless the Allies are able to reinforce 
their troops, the progress of the campaign so far suggests 
that the advance may remain too slow. The Syrians them- 
sevles appear to be causing no immediate difficulties. The 
merchants of Tyre and Sidon have already visited Haifa to 
purchase food and oil and the life of the peasants has been 
barely disturbed. The Allies had a friendly reception in 
Damascus, but the question of Syrian independence was 
raised at once. It is to be hoped that, even while the fight- 
ing is still in progress, thought will be given to the problem 
of an ultimate settlement of the Arab question in the 
Levant. Otherwise, decisions may be taken now which will 
Prejudice the final solution. Allied with Egypt, Iraq and 

urkey, in occupation of Palestine and Syria and in friendly 
contact with Saudf Arabia, Britain has a unique opportunity 
—and a unique responsibility. 


* * * 


Negotiations at Djibouti 


With the fall of Assab last week and the surrender of 
some 8,000 Italian troops at Jimma, the final stages of 
the campaign in Italian East Africa have probably been 
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reached. It was possibly with the approaching end of hos- 
tilities in view that General Wavell decided to regularise 
the position of French Somaliland by calling on the 
Governor at Djibouti to declare for the Free French or at 
least to denounce the pro-Axis policy of Vichy. If the 
Governor refused, General Wavell was prepared to 
evacuate women and children from Djibouti and to feed 
them until evacuation was complete. The question is still 
under discussion between the British and French autho- 
rities, but Vichy is understood to have lodged a protest. 


* * * 


Strengthening Regionalism 


In the recent debate on civil defence, the Government 
turned down the suggestion that the administration of civil 
defence should be in the control of the regional staffs, 
working through the local authorities, instead of the present 
system by which the functions of the Regional Com- 
missioner are mainly restricted to co-ordination and advice. 
Yet, step by step, regionalism is gaining ground, The 
Minister of Health admitted, during the debate, that the 
new fire fighting duties of the Regional Commissioners 
might necessitate a strengthening of the regional machinery 
by the appointment of an additional deputy, and last week- 
end it was announced by Mr. Morrison that, in most regions, 
the Commissioner will henceforward have a second Deputy- 
Commissioner. Although the latter’s duties may vary accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the region, Mr. Morrison 
suggested that one of the two deputies should be concerned 
primarily with fire fighting and the other with the prepara- 
tion of post-raid measures, that is, reorganisation and 
reconstruction—roughly, in fact, what Mr. Willink and 
Sir Warren Fisher have been doing in London since last 
September. This appointment of additional Deputy- 
Commissioners does not mean that additional powers are 
given to the regional staffs over local authorities. Although 
the Minister of Home Security can delegate to a Regional 
Commissioner his powers of superseding local authorities 
in civil defence matters, no such powers have yet been 
delegated. But, as Mr. Willink pointed out in the debate, 
a regional officer can do much by setting standards and 
gingering up the local authorities which fall below it ; and 
if the new deputies are as successful as he has been with 
the Metropolitan boroughs, their appointment promises a 
great improvement in provincial civil defence. The other 
Deputy-Commissioners, who, if Mr. Morrison’s suggestion 
is adopted, will be in charge of fire fighting, will have an 
equally arduous task. It is interesting to note that the 
Home Secretary included fire bomb fighters within the 
co-ordination duties proposed for them, and it is quite 
certain that though the fire watchers must remain as local 
forces, there is great need that here, too, a standard should 
be set. At present little is done to see that each fire watching 
party is disciplined and efficient. 


* * * 


Ranks and Rates 


The incorporation of the ATS into the Army has 
been made the spearhead of a campaign for the women 
recruits who are so desperately needed. The rank and file 
will still be ordered and looked after by their own officers, 
whose titles have been rather unnecessarily changed 
(though not, as was expected, to those of the corresponding 
Army ranks) to mark their receipt of the King’s Com- 
mission ; but it should now be possible for the commanders 
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of the units with which they are working to direct their 
operations, without having clumsy recourse to a separate 
female authority. In part, the new appeal is disingenuous. 
Much is made of the higher rates of pay, when in fact the 
basic rates for all ranks remain unchanged—and low. The 
innovation is special pay for special work, opportunities for 
which will multiply as the women auxiliaries take over 
men’s jobs ; and, presumably, skilled women in specialised 
work, such as transport and mechanical jobs, will now 
have the chance of receiving, as well as earning, the pro- 
ficiency increments which, for no clear reason, have hitherto 
een denied them. There is no more important national 
work than to eke out the Army’s man-power, at a time 
when the war factories can ill-afford to spare workers, or 
potential workers, for fighting ; and the position in many 
branches of the ATS is that every woman recruited now 
automatically releases a man for more combatant duties. 
It is perhaps not easy to find recruits for a Service that 
is as under-paid and over-worked as it is valuable, especially 
when women in work have official sanction for their dis- 
inclination to move. But these changes may be the start 
of a new phase in which the ATS will be more effectively 
directed and in which “the rate for the job” may come to 
have some meaning as women replace men. 


* * * 


Young Delinquents 


One of the harsh necessities of total war is that not 
even children can escape it. Evacuation, the temporary 
breakdown of education, the absence of parents, air raids 
—all these, and many other, circumstances have had a 
direct effect on child life. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that there has been an alarming increase in the number of 
children found guilty of indictable offences. The number of 
offenders under 14 increased by 41 per cent in the first year 
of the war, compared with. the previous twelve months, 
while the increase in the 14-17 age group was about 22 per 
cent. These percentage increases are particularly serious 
because the number of young offenders was already large 
enough before the war. In 1938, of the 78,463 persons found 
guilty of indictable offences, over half were under 21 years 
of age—36 per cent being under 17. Since it is the under 
14s who show the biggest rise since the war, it is pre- 
sumably the breakdown in education which is largely 
responsible. As a circular from the Home Office and Board 
of Education points out, full-time education has now been 
restored in most areas, but school attendance is less satis- 
factory, and local education authorities are urged to take 
all possible measures to get the children to school. They are 
also urged to extend the provision of social and recreative 
facilities. But what is most in need of reform is the treat- 
ment of child offenders when they come before the courts. 
What is happening is that children are being sent to prison 
because there are not enough remand homes or approved 
schools to cope with the great increase in cases. Yet official 
recognition that prison is the surest way to make a young 
delinquent into an old offender was shown by the Criminal 
Justice Bill, which provided that a magistrate could not 
send anyone under 21 to prison, without first weighing all 
the circumstances and then stating the cause on the warrant, 
and proposed the establishment of attendance centres and 
residential houses. The Bill was killed by the war, but there 
is no reason why its spirit should not persist, and the Home 
Office circular does, in fact, point to the need for younger 
men and women to sit as justices in juvenile courts and 
reminds justices that corporal punishment is neither suit- 
able nor effective for young offenders. Local authorities were 
also urged some months ago to increase their remand home 
accommodation by 50 pep cent. Speedy and effective 
measures must be taken if the work of generations of 
reformers is not to be undone before the war is over. 


7 * * 


Air Raid Casualties 


Although the destruction of property by raiding air- 
craft appears to have been heavier, month by month, this 
spring than last autumn, it is a significant fact that the 
published figures of casualties have been less. The monthly 
averages were: for September, 1940, 17,569 ; for the ensu- 
ing three months, 11,552; and for the similar period, 
March to May, 1941, 10,873. It is further to be noted 
that, while in September 152.6 people were injured—that 
is admitted to and detained in hospital—for every 100 
killed, the figure fell to 135.5 in the next three months, was 
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only 107.5 for March to May, and for May alone was 
96.5. Without much more detail than is available, it is im- 
possible to say with certainty just what these figures mean, 
There has been no change either in the basis of compila- 
tion or in the practice of hospitals with regard to the ad- 
mission of injured—unless it be to admit rather more easily 
than in the autumn, when the extent of demands was 
less clearly foreseen. It may be that in fewer but heavier 
raids a greater number of people are killed—rather than 
that fewer, proportionately, are being injured. Or—and 
it would be a more satisfactory explanation—the change 
may be due either to better shelters, to better use of shelter 
or to a different distribution of population. In the absence 
of adequate information, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that there are still too many large concentrations of people, 
but that, for the rest, dispersal is making progress, while, 
to some extent shelters have been improved. The figures, 
both of fatal casualties and of wounded—and some of the 
latter are very minor cases—are still heavy, and suggest 
that more could and should be done to expedite dispersal 
and, where that is impracticable, to provide better shelter. 


* * * 


Taxation—Contracting Out 


The debate on the new clauses of the Finance Bill, 
designed to limit freedom from income-tax, revealed a 
considerable opposition to the clauses as they stand, on 
the ground that they do not go far enough. It also showed 
that the desire of the opposition was to prevent anyone 
from escaping full liability to tax, whereas the object of the 
Chancellor was at least as much to relieve those who were 
subjected to an unduly heavy burden, owing to the fact 
that a tax free payment ranked in front of their claims. 
A very large part of the debate was devoted to arguments 
as to whether contracts, arranging for tax-free payments, 
should not be forbidden as against the public interest. It 
seems improbable that this claim will meet with any great 
measure of success, for there will always be minors, the 
aged, and a number of other people for whom it will be 
desirable to provide a fixed income for a period of years. 
For this purpose, the tax-free provision is very con- 
venient, and normally harmless. Tax-free payments to 
employees, and in particular to directors, are in a different 
class, and it might well be desirable to place severe limits 
on the practice, since it tends to breed irresponsibility. 
At the same time, it is not certain that, over any extended 
period of time, tax-free wages and salaries result in a 
larger receipt by the employee than the more usual prac- 
tice, since he may well be prepared to pay an unduly 
heavy premium for an assumed certainty of suffering no 
diminution in cash income. The making of tax-free pay- 
ments to directors is open to abuse, but it is a relatively 
rare practice compared with some other means of securing 
additional emoluments. The cure in this particular case 
certainly lies in amendments to the Company Acts, so as 
to make obligatory the publication of total receipts of all 
the members of a board, a matter in which shareholders 
might well be more active. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Lord Rushcliffe is to retire from the chairmanship of the 
Assistance Board at the beginning of next month. It was 
an unusual opportunity for the Minister responsible for the 
passing of a measure to become responsible for its adminis- 
tration. Lord Rushcliffe has had the additional satisfaction 
of seeing the Board grow, during his chairmanship, from 
its beginning as the dispenser of unemployment assistance 
to its present position as the source of assistance, not only 
to the unemployed, but to needy pensioners and homeless 
air-raid victims as well—and the possible nucleus of 4 
Department of Social Security, consolidating and unifying 
the present scattered and discrepant provision for the poor 
and unfortunate. 


+ 


From July 1 a system of mailcerts will be introduced te 
complement the navicert system. It will apply to the 
United States and will enable senders of parcels from that 
country to certain neutral countries to ascertain before 
posting whether facilities can be given for their passage 
through the British examination stations. 
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The Finances of Vichy France 


(By a Correspondent) 


HE financial position of Vichy France is illustrated by 
the failure of the Government to produce a yearly 
budget or even a rough estimate of its yearly expenditure 
and revenue. The regime is living from hand to mouth, and 
all that its Finance Minister has so far been able to do 
has been to plan expenditure for periods not longer than 
three months ahead. His quarterly budgets, the first pub- 
lished in January and the second in April this year, con- 
sisted of two parts, one giving the figures of ordinary 
expenditure and the other comprising les dépenses extra- 
ordinaires to meet the cost of “war liquidation” and of 
public works designed to lessen unemployment. 
Below are given the main items of the two budgets :— 


Jan.—Mar., April—June, 
1941 1941 
ORDINARY BUDGET (in millions of francs) 
I ig is 6 c's wk ee ware e 5,117 4,018 
ND a6 0 5 30 we ya 3,624 3,524 
EE ee ree eee 5,641 5,726 
ee ee 3,377 2,947 
TR dc Wate dal aw e:¥:s 2,012 1,607 
Social Services............. 3,495 3,934 
kc sas wade a oie 0% ; 1,145 969 
ME Ses sede dew ed i ‘ 24,411 22,725 
EXTRAORDINARY BUDGET :— 
Liquidation of War ........ 12,116 7,790 
Public Works and Measures 
to fight unemployment ... 3,175 e 3,242 
C0 ee ee 15,291 10,432 


Thus the total expenditure amounted to nearly 40 
milliard francs for the first and 33 milliards for the 
second quarter of 1941. The decrease in expenditure was 
brought about by drastic cuts in the extraordinary budget 
(liquidation of war and measures against unemployment) 
and by a reduction in the public debt services. Since the 
total expenditure for the first half-year is thus about 73 
milliards, it is reasonable to expect the budget for the year 
to be about 140 milliards. 

These figures do not include the sums paid out to meet 
the cost of the German occupation. This contribution 
(calculated on the combined basis of 400 millions a day up 
to May and 300 millions for the rest of the year) entails 
the additional burden of about 125 milliards. Thus State 
expenditure, plus occupation costs, amount to about 265 
milliards, a sum not far below France’s War Budget for 
1940. Costly as modern warfare may be, the cost of modern 
slavery to the enslaved proves to be no cheaper even if it 
is expressed in financial terms alone. 

What is the revenue on which Vichy counts? Taxation 
can yield an insignificant part only ; customs duty revenue 
has fallen off almost entirely. Owing to the general un- 
certainty of the situation, long or medium term loans are 
out of the question. There remain only two ways of pro- 
viding money, both of which have been amply used by 
the Vichy Government—Treasury bills and advances from 
the Banque de France. 

Since June, 1940, the usual publication of weekly bank- 
ing returns has been suspended, and not even the yearly 
balance-sheet for 1940 has been brought to public know- 
ledge. The report of the shareholders’ annual meeting (held 
in March, 1941) is, therefore, the only available source of 
information concerning the bank’s activities. 

The advances made to the State come under two 
Separate accounts: advances to meet State expenditure 
Proper ; and advances for the payment of occupation costs. 
Operations in the first category have been based on the 
pre-war agreement between the Bank and the Treasury. 


Their limit had been raised» repeatedly during the war 
until it reached 70 milliards on June 8, 1940. The Armistice 
was followed by a credit panic, entailing massive with- 
drawals of bank deposits and a run on the savings banks ; 
subscriptions to Treasury bills ceased almost completely ; 
and for several weeks the Treasury had to rely on Bank 
advances exclusively. In September, the 70 milliard mark 
was reached and thus the total of available credits was 
exhausted. There was, however, no need for further 
advances, since the banking tension eased during subse- 
quent weeks and Treasury bill subscriptions could be 
resumed. Towards the end of the year the Government 
was able to make considerable repayments to the Bank, 
bringing the figure of advances down to 60 mnilliards. 
(These figures include neither the transfer to the State of 
about 22 milliards gained by the revaluation of the Bank’s 
gold reserve in February, 1940, nor the .30 milliards of 
gold handed over to the Government against bonds.) 

The advances to meet the cost of occupation form a 
separate account, based on a special agreement concluded 
on August 25, 1940. The original provisions had fixed their 
maximum at 50 milliards. On October 29th, the limit was 
raised to 65 milliards ; on December 12th to 73 milliards ; 
on December 31st to 85 milliards ; and on March 22, 1941, 
to 100 milliards. 

The Bank’s private business is indicated by the following 
figures: by the time of the Armistice the bill portfolio was 
between 4 and 5.7 milliards, while during the panic of 
June-July it went up to 19 milliards. The unusual expan- 
sion of facilities by the Bank prevented the credit system 
from breaking down completely. The subsequent stagna- 
tion in business was reflected in a contraction of the bill 
portfolio to about 3 milliards towards the end of 1940. 

The gold reserve of the Bank is given as amounting to 
84 milliards, a figure which has not been changed since the 
revaluation of the gold reserve in February, 1940. Nothing, 
however, has been officially said as to whether the Bank 
is really able to dispose freely of its reserve. It now 
amounts to 30 per cent of the Bank’s total liabilities of 288 
milliards, against 60 per cent prior to the war. This, how- 
ever, is of no practical importance for the time being, since 
no foreign payments in gold have to be effected. 


Currency Inflation 


The total of bank notes in circulation was 160 milliards 
by the time of the Armistice, against 123 milliards in May, 
1939, and it went up to 218 milliards in December, 1940. 
No new data are available, but the assumption of a further 
increase in the circulation of 30-45 milliards seems to be 
quite conservative. There is no doubt that the doubling of 
the currency within two years, without business expansion 
at a corresponding rate, rather in fact with declining 
business activity, is bound to produce sharp inflationary 
results. A repetition of the “Schacht miracle,” with its 
rigid and effective control over prices and wages, is most 
unlikely to take place in a defeated and conquered 
country. In this sphere—as in many others—the Pétain 
regime is prevented from a successful imitation of German 
models by its internal political impotence. 

It is true that up to the ‘present the inflation has 
not become rapid. Paradoxical though it may appear, the 
position still presents some temporary advantages for the 
Government. Money, for instance, has become very cheap 


“in Vichy France. The rate of interest on Treasury bills 


was reduced in January and April, 1941, each time by 
| per cent. The official rate of discount of the Banque de 
France was lowered from 2 to 17 per cent in March. 

The reasons for this unusual cheapness of money are 
plain enough. The francs “created” by the Bank to pay 
the occupation costs are being spent by the Germans on 
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and savings are 
Treasury bills come in smoothly. Cheap money, however, 
is here not a sign of prosperity but a by-product of growing 
financial difficulties. 


Social Policy in: Eire 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


June 16th 

Tue social policy of the Government in wartime has 
formed the subject of an interesting address by the Minister 
for Supplies. The fundamental basis of that policy is the 
fixation of a lowest level of means, below which nobody will 
be allowed to fall, by adapting the provisions of the social 
services to meet the situation created by difficulties of 
supply and rising prices. The most important methods of 
carrying this policy into effect are the increase of benefits 
provided in schemes of public assistance, the rationing of 
commodities in short supply, the strict control of prices of 
essential goods to eliminate avoidable price increases, and 
the restriction of increases of incomes by income tax and 
by the pegging down of profits, salaries and wage rates. 
Rationing will be confined to industrial raw materials and 
to commodities in general consumption which are, or 
may become, in short supply. 

The Minister explained the distinction between avoidable 
and unavoidable increases of price. The price of many 
imported goods has risen because of increased costs of pro- 
duction and transport, and their prices were bound to rise 
unless they were kept down by a subsidy. The price of the 
majority of home-produced foodstuffs is practically the 
same as last year. No change has occurred in the prices of 
bread, milk and sugar ; the prices of oatmeal and lard have 
been reduced ; but the prices of butter, margarine and jam 
have slightly increased. The articles about which the public 
complains most are meat and vegetables ; in these cases 
retail trading margins are strictly controlled. Profiteering is 
kept down to the lowest possible level by the system of 
price control, and it is the Government’s intention to extend 
the maximum price order to the widest number of com- 
modities in which control is practicable. A necessary 
corollary of this price policy is the stabilisation of wages, 
which the Minister defended on the ground that it is better 
to keep up the volume of employment than to permit wage 
increases to a favoured minority of sheltered workers. 


Work for the Workless 


During the debate on the estimate for unemployment 
relief schemes, the Government spokesman explained some 
of the difficulties experienced in finding suitable schemes 
for each locality. The available works in the congested 
districts in the west were rapidly being exhausted, and it 
was becoming necessary to transfer men very considerabic 
distances to work. In practice, it had been found that, unless 
the authorities were prepared to go in for large schemes of 
temporary transport and erect huts for workers, they were 
confined to works within a comparatively small radius. 
While people would temporarily migrate from the west to 
Scotland, where they could earn large amounts of money 
in a short space of time, they were not willing to migrate 
to different districts in their own country, where there had 
not been the same inducement of high piece-work rates. 
Now, however, the authorities were in a position to offer 
piece-work rates even higher than had been earned in Scot- 
land. At the present time, they had on the bogs the biggest 
unsatisfied demand for rural workers ever known in the 
history of the country. The turf schemes were being held 
up by lack of labour. Owing to the difficulties of transport 
and housing, it had become necessary to put the Construc- 
tion Corps to work on the bogs. This would help in the 
provision of fuel, but would do nothing to give employment 
in the areas where it was most wanted. These should be 
sobering reflections for those who advocate schemes of 
public works as the remedy for unemployment. 

The Government has dropped certain proposals in the 
Budget in view of the storm of opposition which they 
aroused in business circles. The proposed extension of the 
corporation profits tax was criticised on the ground that it 
would cripple some of the newer industries which had come 
into existence as the result of the Government’s own indus- 
trial policy. It certainly appears inconsistent to nurse indus- 





tries into being behind the shelter of strict protection and 
later to tax them so onerously.. The increase in cor- 
poration profits tax has now been postponed and the 
exemption limit raised from £1,000 to £2,500. Other taxes _ 
that have been dropped on further consideration are the 
proposed duties on cider and Irish newspapers. These 
changes will necessitate borrowing an additional sum of 
£634,000. The Minister for Finance professed himself 
unable to consider any substantial reduction of expenditure 
on the ground that such reduction would inevitably add to 
the growing volume of unemployment. 


Argentina’s Trade with 
the United States 


[FROM OUR BUENOS AIRES CORRESPONDENT] 


May 17th 

THE importance to Argentina of a reciprocal trade treaty 
with the United States was emphasised a few days ago by 
the Argentine Foreign Minister, when a simultaneous 
announcement was made in Washington and Buenos Aires 
that the trade talks between the two countries, suspended 
in January, 1940, were to be resumed. 

Argentina’s import surplus with the United States is not 
a new feature in the trade between the two countries. From 
the past fifteen years’ mutual trading, an aggregate import 
surplus of 1,753,000 paper pesos has resulted. But since the 
loss of its markets in German-occupied Europe, this country 
hss failed to find any alternative outlet in the Western 
Hemisphere, while war conditions have led it to increase its 
manufactured imports from the U.S.A. The restriction of 
these imports had to be faced as a matter of monetary policy. 

Since the abandonment of the 1939-40 trade talks, 
evidence of a real desire on the of both Governments 
to foster Argentine-United States trade has not been want- 
ing. Dr Raul Prebisch, manager of the Argentine Central 
Bank, arranged in Washington for loans from the United 
States to Argentina totalling U.S.$110 millions, and Dr 
Federico Pinedo, former Argentine Finance Minister, 
is now in the United States in connection with the 
resumed negotiations, although he is not in an official 
capacity. Meanwhile, the formation here of an “ Export- 
Import Exchange Corporation” (Corporacién de Pro- 
mocion del Intercambio) has just been announced. The 
1940 annual report of the Argentine Central Bank 
pointed out that the United States loan of $110 millions was 
a temporary measure to permit Argentine foreign trade to 
adapt itself to the reorientation caused by increased pur- 
chases from the United States and the loss of former export 
markets (principally Belgium, Holland and Italy), which 
took between them 155 million paper pesos of Argentine 
goods between January and May, 1940. It then stated that 
Argentina was in a position to supply to the United States 
products formerly obtained by the latter from Europe, and 
that such exports could be stimulated by the establishment 
of special bodies here which would include representatives 


of foreign exporters interested in this market. The newly- 


formed “Export-Import Exchange Corporation” is 
obviously an outcome of this policy. Established under the 
sponsorship of the Central Bank, it includes local represen- 
tatives of United States commerce and ing, and its 
function will be to promote exports of dairy produce, wines, 
dried fruits, etc., for which there has formerly been no 
regular export market, as a means of creating additional 
foreign exchange for imports at present restricted (which 
include American motor cars). 


Arms from America 


The desire of American exporters to avail themselves of a 
ready market until now restricted by exchange control regu- 
lations will no doubt be a lever for Argentina in the forth- 
coming talks. The Argentine Government has just passed a 
Bill providing for the expenditure of 647 million paper pesos 
on armaments as part of a defence programme calculated 
to involve 1,000 million paper pesos, and it is expected that 
the orders for much of the material required under this 
programme, including a substantial addition to the country’s 
military air force, will find their way to the United States. 

On the other hand, the acceleration of the American 
defence p e has greatly diminished one of the main 


rogramm 
obstacles to the fruitful conclusion of the 1939-40 trade 
negotiations—the insistence of the United States on 
restricted quotas for imports of canned meat and linseed 
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from Argentina. The vi ing of U.S. Army and Navy 
garrisons, particularly in the West Indies, has already led 
to increased purchases of i the 


The following table compares Argentina’s trade with the 
United States during the first quarters of 1940 and 1941: — 


(In paper pesos) 
From U.S.A. _—‘To U.S.A. 
January-March, 1940 81,437,761 81,895,972 
January-March, 1941 38,114,910 1190077743 


During the last few weeks there has been a marked 
increase in the amount of dollar funds reaching this country. 
Refugee capital from the United States has been finding its 
way to this market on an increasing scale for some time, 
and the recent intensification of this movement is attributed 
to expectations that the United States will shortly enter the 
war, and that dollar resources in foreign hands will be 
blocked. This influx of capital is officially stated to have 
made possible the latest relaxation of exchange control 


permits in favour of imports from the United States, which | 


was announced yesterday. 


Egyptian Reactions 
to the Nazi Push 


[FROM OUR ALEXANDRIA CORRESPONDENT) 


April 30th 
THE opening of the Axis spring offensive in the Mediter- 
ranean has affected Egyptian economy to a far smaller 
extent than Italy’s entry into the war last summer. The 
present turn for the worse has not required anything like 
last year’s adaptation. With the practical liquidation of 
Italian East Africa, Egypt no longer feels herself pressed 
in on two sides; furthermore, Italian might has been shown 
in its true light, while the British have proved their ability 
not only to defend but also to strike. The business world 
was not the last to realise this, and it accounts for the quiet 
confidence that recently prevailed within its ranks, even 
when local political circles were not free from anxiety. 

Egypt’s sea communications will not suffer much from 
the reoccupation of Cyrenaica by the enemy and from his 
establishment along the Greek coastline, nor from the rise 
in Mediterranean war risk premiums. Since Italy’s align- 
ment with Germany, Allied navigation in the Mediterranean 
had greatly decreased. Subsequently, as Anglo-Greek and 
Anglo-Turkish ties became closer, the traffic between 
Egyptian and Aégean ports expanded ; but the trade, con- 
sisting chiefly of shipments of Egyptian wheat and rice 
and of Far Eastern produce shipped through the Suez 
Canal, represented but a small fraction of Egypt’s total 
exports. Of far greater importance is the opening of the 
Red Sea to American shipping. It is not so much imports 
that will be facilitated—much of the new tonnage will be 
earmarked for war material—as exports. Much of the out- 
going freight will be made available to local shippers and 
will help to solve Egypt’s major export problem. 

The chief reason of the present economic stability is the 
Anglo-Egyptian cotton deal, which has already put into 
the hands of the British Government over 70 per cent of 
the crop. There has, therefore, been no breakdown of the 
Cotton Futures Exchange as there was on the eve of the 
French collapse, and the stock market has thus been saved 
from outside pressure. On the morrow of the Easter 
recess, during which the German forces had crossed from 
Benghazi to the Egyptian border and had also entered 
Salonika, the Stock Exchange opened only moderately lower, 
and almost immediately after staged a brisk two-day rally 
to levels well above the previous week’s close. Since then, 
a distinctly easier tone has prevailed, but even after the 
fall of Athens activity was not lacking. As to local and 
imported goods, prices fluctuated narrowly, and the volume 
of transactions remains about normal, On the eve of an 
intensified Axis drive towards the Suez Canal, the Egyptian 
economy continues to work smoothly, and rationing—on 4 
liberal scale—is still confined to petroleum. 
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Sudan’s Satisfactory 
Finances 


(FROM OUR ALEXANDRIA CORRESPONDENT) 


April toth 

DEsPiTE the temporary extension of the fighting front to 
Sudan territory, the 1940-41 financial year was good. Instead 
of the expected deficit of £E297,100, the final result is 
expected to be a surplus of £E29,461. In the 1941-42 
Budget, revenue is estimated at £F 4,066,172 and expendi- 
ture at £E4,639,184, against £E4,622,363 and £E4,592,002 
respectively in the previous year. e deficit is to 
be met out of liquid reserves. Among the outstanding 
features of the new Budget are the final withdrawal of the 
Egyptian Government subvention, and the extension by 
the British Government of financial assistance towards 
meeting the cost of the greatly 
Force. eon with the British Government to 
stabilise udan Government’s military expenditure 

vides that the Sudan Government shall pay an annual a 


tribution, fixed at the level of the 1939 estimates, of . 


£E479,080. If, however, financial results prove more 
favourable than was foreseen at the time of the negotiations, 
the question of adding 25 per cent or some smaller per- 
centage to the figure will be considered. 

Rains have been poor on the whole, and it is unlikely 
that the total production of maize, the country’s staple food 
crop, will reach the results of recent years when export 
surpluses were available. As regards cotton, an average crop 
of 1,096,700 cantars of 99 lb. is expected, against 1,129,351 
last year. The acreage under cotton in the Kassala province 
temporarily occupied by the Italians is 22,158 acres, against 
24,400 acres last year. 

Foreign trade was affected by the scarcity of shipping 
and by insurance costs. 


1939 1940 


£E000 £E000 
Imports 3,777 3,696 
Exports 5,368 5,204 
Of which cotton 3,400 2,690 


The falling off in the volume of cotton exports was 
greater than suggested by these values owing to the rise in 
price of about 30 per cent. About one-third of the crop 
has been carried forward into the new season, but the native 
growers received payment for their entire production. 

Trade with Egypt expanded considerably, and, as hap- 
pened in the Italo-Ethiopian war, the Sudan will also be 
able to supply the former Italian East African possessions 
with a certain amount of foodstuffs. 


Portuguese Trade in 1940 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


June 18th 
GERMAN propaganda for Portugal—Press, wireless and per- 
sonal—has for long stressed the damage done by Britain to 
local and colonial trade, thereby causing unemployment and 
distress. That this was untrue could be gathered by general 
observation, but, in the absence of statistics, propaganda of 
this kind could only be met with general assertions. 
Recently, however, the National Institute of Statistics issued 
trade figures for 1940. Tabulated below, they speak for 
themselves, and, in order to forestall any complaint about 
exaggeration due to higher values, it is pointed out that 
while prices of imports and exports alike were higher in 
1940, there was also much ter production and con- 
sumption. The standard of living in Portugal has risen 
steadily of late and is still rising. This has consequently 
reacted on local industry, which has expanded in many 
directions since the war, owing to the fresh initiative 
supplied by refugee capital and technicians. These are now 
turning out articles the importation of which has become 
erratic and costly. 
In thousands of contos (units of £10,000) 


Imports Exports Total 
1939... ... 2,484 1,742 4,226 
1940 .. ... 3,498 2,553 6,051 


The totals for the years 1936, 1937 and 1938 were 3,774, 
4,617 and 4,279 respectively. 
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Loge war between Germany and Russia has only begun. 
No balance sheet of gain and loss can be drawn up, 
but it is possible to inquire what economic considerations 
are involved. The wheat fields of the Ukraine and the oil 
wells of the Caucasus have been made the symbols of the 
apparently inexhaustible economic resources of the Soviet 
Union. Public opinion readily believes that a military 
conquest of these parts of the Soviet Union would enable 
Germany to carry off vast surpluses of agricultural and 
oil products. Yet the German: occupation in 1918 yielded 
only miserably small quantities of wheat and sugar; there 
was no grain to spare. The Germans learnt then that a 
country disorganised by war cannot produce surpluses; 
and to-day the problem is not markedly different. Russia 
has not yet been ravaged by fighting this time ; but the 
Ukraine, and any other part of the Soviet Union within 
reach of a conqueror, is of use only if agricultural and 
industrial production could be continued on the level that 
has been reached during recent years. There is no doubt 
that the actual output figures of Soviet Russia are impres- 
sive. But at present there are hardly any surpluses over 
bare consumption ; during recent years Russia’s total ex- 
ports amounted variously to only two or three per cent. of 
total output. In the long run, under German use and 
exploitation, the position would be very different ; but the 
long run is a matter of years. 

When Germany made the first trade agreement with 
Russia in August, 1939, the parties subsequently agreed 
to increase their dwindling mutual trade to its former 
record level, which would have amounted to some Io per 
cent of Germany’s total pre-war imports. Then a separate 
agreement was reached providing for the export of one 
million tons of feeding stuffs, mainly grain, to Germany. 
Further agreements concluded in February, 1940, and 
January, 1941, increased annual deliveries of grain and 
other feeding stuffs to 2.5 million tons. Germany was 
to supply Russia with manufactured goods, mainly 
machinery, and industrial equipment for the oil and syn- 
thetic industries; and there were agreements for the 
transit of goods from the Far and Near East to Germany. 
Liberal estimates suggest that, during 1939 and 1940, 
German imports of grain from Russia were 1.5 to 2 million 
tons, of oilseeds 500,000 tons, of cotton 100,000 tons, and 
of oil 900,000 tons. Substantial transactions in hides and 
skins, manganese ore, and other minerals were also re- 
ported. After the collapse of France, Russia concluded a 
number of trade agreements with German occupied or 
controlled countries, Roumania, Hungary, Norway, and 
Denmark, stipulating the supply of raw materials, which 
would benefit Germany’s war economy. All this trade with 
Germany and German Europe ceased with the invasion, 
and the attack means, at least for the duration of the 
campaign and perhaps during an appreciable period of 
reconstruction afterwards, a substantial loss of valuable 
supplies of raw materials; and the leak in the British 
blockade is stopped. 

The Soviet Union covers a territory far bigger than the 
United States of America and Canada put together. Ac- 
cording to the 1939 census, the population numbered 170 
millions. From 1927 to 1939 the population living in towns 
increased from 26.3 to 55.5 millions, or from 17.9 per cent 
of the total population to 32.4. These figures indicate the 
speed of industrialisation. The Soviet Ukraine covers only 
2 per cent of the entire territory, but its population, num- 
bering 31 millions, amounts to 18.2 per cent of the total 
population. The percentage of people living in towns con- 
siderably exceeds the average, reflecting that the Ukraine 
is the mast important industrial centre of the Soviet 
Union. The area under agricultural cultivation amounts 
to only 17.8 per cent of the total agricultural area of the 
Soviet Union. The Ukraine is not a “granary.” In fact, 
the “granary” of the Soviet Union has moved more and 
more to the east ever since large-scale industrialisation 
began in the Ukraine. 
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Russian Resources 


Agriculture in the Soviet Union depends to a very high 
extent on petrol. In 1939 there were. 500,000 tractors, 
165,000 combines, and 211,000 heavy farm lorries in use; 
and mechanisation has reached a point where lack of petrol 
would be fatal. Hitler could not take both oil and grain. 
The total harvest of cereals in Soviet Russia in 1937 was 
108.3 million metric tons ; in 1938, 85.5 millions ; in 1939, 
106.5 millions ; and in 1940, 112.0 millions. These figures 
were achieved by improved cultivation methods, as well 


_ as by extending the area under cultivation. Industrial 


crops, especially cotton, increased similarly. For several 
years collectivisation of the peasants almost ruined the 
livestock industry. Then the government restored the live- 
stock industry to the individual peasant, and the numbers 
of livestock began to go up at once. During 1940, the cattle 
population increased by 12 per cent to a total of 67 mil- 
lions; the number of pigs increased by 9 per cent to more 
than 32 million, and the number of sheep and goats rose 
by 23 per cent to 123 millions. But, compared with these 
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figures, exports of cereals, dairy products, and meat were 
very small; bread cards were abolished in 1936. 

_In Central Asiatic Russia, extensive schemes of irriga- 
tion are being carried out, and the great variety of climatic 
zones is favourable to almost every kind of vegetable and 
fruit. Large-scale experiments are being made with the 
cultivation of a rubber plant, which may make Russia inde- 
pendent of imports; and the industrial production 
synthetic rubber is well advanced. But—and this is the 
point—the average yield of Russia’s agriculture is still 
below the standard of Central and Western Europe. The 
implication is still the same ; in the short run the Germans 
have little to gain, because there are no considerable sur- 
pluses, and in the very short run, they have something 
appreciable to lose, because of the dislocation and destruc- 
tion of war-making. In the long run Russia might be made 
the economic foundation of Nazi power ; but not before 
next battles in the West have been decided. Further indus- 
trialisation could double the total agricultural production— 
but not in the twinkling even of a German eye. 

The feature of Russia’s industries is the development 
of new industrial centres far removed from the western 
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This move to the east is important. Some of the intended 
regional changes in the coal industry are shown in the 
following table : — 


Actual 1938 Intended 1942 Outpuq 
Output according to 
Region in % of 3rd Five-Year Plan 
To in % 
Output Total Output Planned 
Donbas (Ukraine)..... 60.3 . 48.7 
Moscow ...ccsceccees 6.1 15.0 
WEE wav ccenReasheas 6.4 11.0 
Sey Mand is. Seed ass 3.7 3.9 
Central Asia ......... 0.7 2.0 
Cemoaaue ... secs este 0.3 09 


In 1913 the Ukraine produced 87.2 per cent. of the 
total output of coal. 

The same shift of industry to eastern centres is seen 
in the production of iron and steel. Again, the shift is 
away from the Ukraine to the new centres in Asia. Before 
the last war the Ukraine produced nearly all the output 
of iron and steel. The Five Year Plan provides for develop- 
ments which would leave the Ukraine in 1942 with only 
53 per cent of the total output. Actual output of steel in- 
creased from 4.2 million tons in 1913 to 17.6 million tons 
in 1937 and 21.5 million tons in 1940; and output for 
1942 is planned at 27.5 million tons. In coal, and iron 
and steel Russia is self-sufficient; and manganese ore is 
produced for export in large quantities, the most impor- 
tant sources being in the Ukraine and in the Caucasus at 
Nikopol and Tshiatury, within German reach. 

Russia’s consumption of non-ferrous metals (discussed 
in a Note on page 861) is larger than home production. 
The latest estimates show the following percentages of 
home production to total consumption: aluminium, 87 per 
cent ; copper, 58 per cent; zinc, 99 per cent; lead, 77 per 
cent; and nickel, 20 per cent. There was no home pro- 
duction of tin. The aluminium industry is mainly situated 
in the Ukraine, based upon the electric power of the plant 
at Dnjepropetrowsk. 

Russia is the second largest producer of oil in the world. 
The oil industry is still centred at Baku in the Caucasus, 
where: much the greater part of the total output is pro- 
duced (the détails are given in a Note on page 861). 
Besides smaller producing centres in Central Asia and 
the Far East a second “ Baku” is in building between 
the rivers Volga and Ural, with the centre at Perm; and 


higher efficiency.; and Russia is the second largest pro- 
ducer of motor lorries. Air transport is also well developed, 
and in summer months extensive use is made of inland 
waterways. New canals have been built, and important 
connections between rivers are under construction ; but 
vast distances remain the first problem of Russian economy 
—and the Germans have their own urgent transport 
problems in Europe. 

The Ukraine is still the main producing centre of the 
Soviet Union. The loss of the Ukraine would mean the 
loss of about half of Russia’s heavy industries, and the 
conquest of the Caucasus would mean the loss of most of 
the current output of oil, and nearly all the refining 
capacity. But the new industrial centres in the Ural and 
in Asia would remain intact even if the whole of European 
Russia were to be occupied ; and it would be a long time 
before the wealth of European Russia could be harnessed 
to German needs. There are no enormous stocks and sur- 
pluses to be carried away at once, and a policy of simple 
loot, by ‘very gravely impairing the current working of 
Russian agriculture and industry, would considerably 
lengthen the time it would take to press Russian resources 
into German service. In the end, it is true, Russian re- 
sources could make Germany immensely powerful; and 
the moral to be drawn from the facts is not that the Nazi 
war machine can make—or expect—quick gains in power 
from this invasion, but rather that either the invaders must 
be otspped, or they must be broken by the western Powers 
before they have time to make use of their booty. 


- Finance and Banking 


Comfortable Half-year End 


The imminence of the half-year end has had only the 
very mildest reflection in credit conditions, such as a 
modest decline in total applications for Treasury bills and 
a virtual suspension of clearing bill purchases. Despite the 
decline of close on £10 millions in bankers’ deposits at 
the Bank of England, the banks have actually remained quite 
willing lenders of overnight money, and the market has 
therefore had no difficulty in financing its slightly larger 
Treasury bill allotment. Ease of credit will be further 
assisted by the reduction in the Treasury’s demands on 
the banks for fresh accommodation to no more than £20 
millions against deposits and tender bills together, as well 
as by the incidence of the calendar, which will allow the 
market to concentrate its tenders this Friday on bills to be 
taken up after the turn of the month. Even apart from 
these aids, comfortable conditions would be assured by the 
constant presence in the background of the special buyer, 
Prepared to accept bills at market rates at the first suspicion 
of stringency. The note circulation shows a further rise of 
£1,453,000 to the new high record of £638,984,000, making 
a cumulative rise of £9,469,000 over the past four weeks. 

ough this is negligible by comparison with the jump of 

5:290,000 in the corresponding weeks last year, owing to 
cars of an imminent invasion following the collapse of 
face, any expansion at all runs contrary to the no 
nal movement. The rise is clearly an index of the 
Steadily mounting national wages bill, though it is perhaps 
Feassuring to note that on the year the circulation now 
$ an increase of owy £36,830,000. 
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Discouraging the use of Drafts 


One of the unexpected consequences of war conditions 
has been the official discouragement of the use of drafts 
for the purpose of remittances overseas. A circular was 























INDEX TO VOLUME CXL 


|| Shortage of paper makes it impossible in war- 
|| time to follow the normal practice of distributing 
| to every reader a copy of the Index to The 
|| Economist. Copies of the Index to Volume CXL’ 
| (January to June, 1941) will be available early in 
- July, and will be sent, free and post free, on 
application. 

As our records have been destroyed will those 

of our readers who have’ applied for previous 
|| indexes kindly repeat their instructions? 
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instances cheques which had been presumed lost were pre- 
sented for ceuanaaee always by their rightful Raiden 
In such circumstances it is risky for the drawers of the 
cheques to issue a duplicate in replacement of the original, 
and the clients are usually required to deposit the amount 
involved. The necessity for providing for dollars or other 
foreign currencies in case the drafts are payable abroad in 
such currencies further complicates the matter. At best the 
loss, or presumed loss, of drafts leads to endless correspond- 
ence. The same is true of the loss of letters containing mail 
transfers, but in that case, at any rate, no risk or legal com- 
plications are likely to arise. Needless to say, telegraphic 
transfers are in existing conditions the ideal means of re- 
mitting funds abroad. 


* 


The loss of pension warrants, dividend warrants, share 
certificates and so on through the sinking of ships also 
causes endless trouble to their owners and their bankers. A 
large number of small amounts are remitted by pension 
warrants to British Dominions and Colonies, and their loss 
causes much inconvenience to the pensioners, who can ill 
afford to wait. Arrangements are being made with the 
governments concerned to facilitate the replacement of the 
amounts involved. In the case of dividend warrants, 
American and other foreign banks are reluctant to collect 
the amounts on their own responsibility, unless they in 
turn are covered by corresponding dollar deposits. American 
banks are precluded by law from accepting a guarantee 
instead, so that in their case the equivalent of the amounts 
involved has to be actually deposited with them in dollars. 
In the case of stock certificates, some American firms insist 
upon a deposit well in excess of the amounts involved, in 
order that they should be covered in the event of a rise 
in the price of the stocks concerned. All these problems 
require attention, and their solution could* be greatly 
facilitated by closer collaboration between British and 
American banks and monetary authorities. 


Large American Loan Expected 


According to confident reports from New York, 
negotiations have reached an advanced stage for an 
American loan to this country of several hundred million 
dollars, which is likely to be announced within a few days. 
The whole of this country’s direct investments, as well as 
marketable securities of companies in which the British 
interest is a large though not a controlling one, would be 
deposited with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
as collateral for a loan to be used in payment for war 
supplies ordered before the passage of the Lease and Lend 
Act. At the end of 1940 remaining British marketable 
securities were valued at $616 millions and direct invest- 
ments at $900 millions, though the latter have since been 
realised to the extent of some $80 millions by the Viscose 
sale and the pledging of British American Tobacco’s sub- 
sidiary, while liquidation of the marketable securities pre- 
sumably goes on steadily. At about the time the Lease and 
Lend Act was passed, Mr Harold Smith, the Budget 
Director, informed Congress that of British orders out- 
standing to a total of $2,700 millions, payment had already 
been made for $1,682 millions, leaving $1,018 millions still 
to be provided for. 


Whether the latter figure gives any measure of the 
scale of the projected loan is not clear, since on the one 
hand Mr Smith stated that part of the $7,000 millions 
Lease and Lend appropriation might be used to pay for 
orders placed before that law was enacted, while on the 
other hand it is difficult to judge what arrangements have 
been made about payment for American supplies during 
the past three months. President Roosevelt has revealed 
that transfers under the Lease and Lend Act up to the 
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end of May amounted to the equivalent of only £18,750 
which can be no more than a fraction of the total ies 
arriving from the United States. Presumably, the balance 
forms part of the $1,682 millions already paid for, 
payments of any importance cap have been made 
the passing of the Lease and Lend Act. This is 
the sudden drop in supply expenditure from an 
of close on £90 millions in the January-March quarter 
no more than £72 millions during the current financial Bs 
Any arrangement which will obviate the outright sale of 
Britain’s American industrial participations will be 
more welcome in view of the disappointing result of the 
Viscose deal. This was carried out in great haste as a 
“gesture,” before the recent amendment to the Recon- 
struction Finance Act authorising the RFC to make loans 
to foreign governments against dollar collateral, which 
provides the legal basis for the proposed loan. 
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Russian Dollar Assets Unfrozen 


In the monetary sphere, the chief consequences of the 
invasion of Russia have been the prompt unfreezing of 
Russian assets in the United States, estimated at $100 
millions, and the blocking of Finnish dollar balances, It 
will be recalled that to secure the more effective blocking 
of German-Italian dollar operations this was carried out 
under a general freezing order applying to all Continental 
countries ; there was provision for exemption by general 
licence for six countries, all at that time neutrals, Finland, 
Portugal, Sweden, Spain, Switzerland and Russia. Swiss 
and Swedish assets have already been thawed by the grant 
of general licences against assurances that these funds 
would not be used for the benefit of Axis or Axis-occupied 
countries. Although the earlier reports of Finnish co- 
operation with Germany in the attack on Russia seem to 
have been incorrect, the fact that German forces are on 
Finnish territory clearly makes it impossible for that coun- 
try to be accorded neutral status. Transfers under the 
$35,000,000 Export-Import Bank credit to Finland have 
accordingly been stopped. In this country, no announce- 
ment has yet been made bringing Finland within the area 
covered by the Trading With the Enemy Act, but the 
business in Finmarks (hitherto nominally quoted at 200 to 
the £) has been entirely suspended and a blocking decision 
is expected. Finnish names have virtually disappeared from 
the bill market since the severance of trade through the 
German occupation of Norway. The market holds probably 
£8,000,000 of Soviet Govérnment 5} per cent five-year 
sterling notes issued in corinection with the. £10,000,000 
export credit of 1936, but these are fully guaranteed by the 
British Government and in effect a British security. 


* * * 


Japan Centralises Exchange Operations 


The principle of concentrating exchange transactions 
in Japan in the hands of the Yokohama Specie Bank, acting 
as agent for the Bank of Japan, is being further extended 
as from the end of this month. It will from then onward 
include operations in U.S. dollars and eleven other cur- 
rencies as widely assorted as Canadian dollars, Reichsmarks 
and Swiss francs. The declared objective of this concentra- 
tion is the elimination of the exchange risk for Japanese 
traders afid bankers, the centralised account in each cur- 
rency being guaranteed by the Japanese authorities, who will 
meet the losses and pocket the profits accruing on 
operations. It must, however, -be evident that the concen- 
tration serves a somewhat wider purpose—that of tighten- 
ing the system of exchange control operated in Japan. If 
we add the latest list of eleven currencies to the group of 
currencies connected with sterling to which a similar con- 
centration of operations was recently applied, it is evident 
that the whole body of exchange transactions between the 
yen group and other currencies will henceforth be cen- 
trali and even more amenable to official control than 
it has been in the past. Incidentally, the Note in The 
Economist of June 7th, page 763, dealing with the first 
application of this principle of centralisation to currencies 
linked with sterling numbered the Shanghai dollar among 
those currencies. Needless to say, this was an error—since 
the Japanese control would hardly endeavour to provide 
facilities for dealings in an enemy currency. The Straits 
dollar should be substituted for this in the list of these 
currencies. 
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Investment 


Russia and the Investor 

The outstanding fact in the reaction of the investing 
public to the invasion of Russia is that it has not, as have 
other extensions of hostilities, resulted in stagnation. The 
volume of business has been appreciably reduced, but 
there were signs before the Russian situation became acute 
that activity had reached a temporary maximum. This is 
not unnatural since British industrial equities, as gauged 
by the index of The Financial News, had been rising for 
some nine weeks, while fixed interest stocks, according to 
the same authority, had already suffered a minor reaction. 
Actually, in the former section, a slight loss on the eve of 
the invasion has been fully made good, while there is 
little change in fixed interest securities. Further, outside 
the sphere of either index, the rather speculative buying 
of developing mines on the Rand has continued, while 
there have been signs of a similar spirit in the buying of 
railway stocks in anticipation of an official statement. With 
these minor exceptions, demand continues to be highly 
selective and the spread in yields between the market 
favourites in any industry and the less well-known, or less 
uniformly successful, members of that industry, continues 
to widen. In fact, the reduction of yield margins stops 
short at the point where neither the size of the concern 
nor a really excellent record has attracted public interest 
in the past. Excellent results now are clearly an unreliable 
guide to the long term outlook, but it will not be sur- 
prising if an early development is the acceptance of little 
known shares with a good record carrying high yields, 
despite a possible severe limitation on their marketability. 
Meanwhile, the market has ceased to talk of an impending 
Government issue, despite the fact that a statement of some 
sort with regard to National War Bonds appears probable 
in the near future. 


* * * 


Stabilisation by Subsidy 


The. news that there is to be no general increase in 
steel prices as from July rst, to offset the rise in the price of 
coal and other costs, was received by the stock market 
with complete equanimity. It is calculated that, as many 
companies in this industry must be paying heavy amounts 
under EPT, it is the Exchequer and not the equity holder 
who will have to foot the bill. This is perhaps the best way 
of reducing the impact of such increases as have to be 
granted, but it must be realised that it widens the “ gap 
and threatens to bring inflation. Unfortunately, steel is not 
the only industry where costs are rising, and it is only 
necessary to mention the demands for higher wages, mostly 
conceded, in whole or in part, by the railway, engineering 
and road transport workers, to obtain some idea of the 
importance of this factor in the price structure, It may not 
in every case prove so easy to prevent the impact of higher 
costs on the public or on the stockholder, and the recent 
speculative activity in railway equities and junior prefer- 
ence stocks illustrates the uncertainty in which official 
silence, both as to the old agreement and concerning 
adjustment of charges, has plunged stockholders. The truth 
is that for some nine months the agreement has been a 


dead letter, and that stockholders are being deprived 


2, 


income which it promised them. Presumably a new agree- 
conception of the tenga pestis wtich ‘the apres 
conception transport ch a - 
ment of a Minister of War Transport seems to denote. 
castes ant ae ee ee 
known, and the half-year’s statements due on uly 25th 
will be at least as tentative as those of a year ago, At 
Present, the stockholder is being sacrificed, despite an 
agreement on which many people relied, and unless rises 
in costs are halted, it will not be possible for long to rely 
on the EPT cushion for protection of equity holders in 
other industries, where selling prices only are controlled. 
* * * 


AB Picture Control 


According to reports in the Press, there need be no 
anxiety as to the complete control of Associated British 
Pictures passing to America. The late Mr John Maxwell 
owned more than half the ordinary shares of this company, 
which is engaged in the production, distribution and ex- 
hibition of films, and the story had been put about that 
the whole was to be sold to Warner Brothers. It can now 
be taken as established that neither the present owner nor 
the Board of Trade is prepared to sanction such a sale, 
and that not more than half of the holding, that is some 
25 per cent of the total 8,000,000 ordinary shares of §3s., is 
to be transferred. That being so, there remain two points 
of interest which should not be overlooked, namely, 
whether it is desirable that so large a holding should pass 
into foreign ownership, and, if so, how the payment should 


' be effected. On the former point, there seems little reason 


for anxiety. As a matter of fact, the cinema circuit con- 
trolled by the Associated British Picture group was built 
up in part on Warner Brothers films. In so far as it 
remains possible to produce films in this country during 
wartime, it will perhaps be no bad thing—in view of past 
experience—if a highly successful American group has an 
important voice in controlling actual production. The 
extent to which they control the material produced will 
doubtless be influenced by Government policy as applied 
to. the film-producing industry. If, however, American 
interests are to be allowed to acquire British interests it 
seems only fair that they should pay for them in dollars 
and not in sterling—of which all American film interests 
have substantial amounts frozen in this country. This 
seems to be the necessary corollary of a policy which 
has required British concerns. to sell their foreign interests 
in order to replenish the shrinking stock of dollars. 


Company Notes 


Cable and Wireless Holding 


It was already known that the receipts of the holding 
company of the telecommunications group from its own 
operating company and Marconi’s wireless company were 


INSURANCE NOTES 


Londen Life-—The accompanying ¢x- 
tracts from the life revenue account of 
the London Life incorporate the figures 


New Business :— 
Net sums assured ... 


£666,449 —£1,343,920 


Rise or Fall £198,730, inst £392,376 for the - 
we vious year. This surplus has been chiefly 
(66.8%) employed in writing down the values of 
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have been a profit on mortality had it 
not been for the inclusion in London 
Life claims of 31 deaths arising from war 
causes, costing £122,309. The low cost at 
which business is handled is, of course, 
largely due to the absence of commission 
Payments, as well as being partly asso- 
Clated with the high average sum assured 
—nearly £1,500—per policy. 


wTmAT 


i 054 + £392,235 r I 
Claims by maturity 1753618 + £111,302 ‘ties exceeds the book value ; the associa- 
Surrenders . £340,667 £53,861 


£96,063 — £3,557 


gna tee 

valuation was made as hitherto 
Pes bonus reserve method, with 
interest at 3 per cent. The aggregate sur- 
plus for the year in the three funds was 
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unchanged, and the same proves to be. true of dividends 
from the old cable companies, now virtually investment 
trusts. There is a minor increase in takings from other 
investments, while the income tax app: riation is slightly 
lower, so that the net income is £1,207,950 against 
£1,218,427. After meeting preference dividend and main- 
taining the ordinary payment, the carry-forward is slightly 
increased. The figures of the last three years are set out 
in the following table :— 
Years to December 31. 


1938. 1939. 1940. 
£ £ £ 
Gross dividends received, 

We cides tubdadepubensae 1,397,280 1,376,662 1,366,979 
Expenses.........0sseeseeesee sos 61,655 95,415 93,375 
Funded income stock ser- 

MN - anon dn atehcaianininstubedts 61,513 62,820 65,654 
Preference dividend ......... 922,162 922,162 922,162 
Ordinary stock :— 

a 351,950 296,265 285,788 

en ae oe 275,324 275,324 275,324 

Wy ccictneqneticesdencee 4 4 4 
Carried forward ... 205,282* 226,223 236,686 


* After £70,446 extra income stock sinking fund provision. 


Apart from a small decline in investments, the balance 
sheet of the holding company shows little of interest, but 
the consolidated figures are of some importance. Owing 
to the accumulation of profits as a provision against the 
EPT requirements of the group for two years, and to 
reserve appropriations, there are large additions to cash 
items and to creditors. The former have been further in- 
creased by a modest fall in fixed assets and holdings in 
subsidiaries. The net effect is a rise of some £1,050,000 in 
investments and of £1,406,000 in other floating assets, the 
excess of which over current liabilities is, at £2,615,883, 
some £633,000 up on the year. Most categories of invest- 
ments are lower, but gilt-edged are up by £1,545,000. 
Total holdings are taken in at £13,725,000, and the market 
value at the end of last year showed a discount of 19 per 
cent on this figure as against one of 17 per cent a year 
before. The ordinary stock, at 61 ex dividend, yields 


' £6 11s. 1d. per cent. 


* * * 


Iron and Coal Results 


Reports, recently issued, of a number of companies 
with interests in collieries and in pig-iron production 
indicate that charges against profits absorbed a larger slice 
of available earnings last year. Thus, of two leading com- 
panies, Consett Iron and Butterley, the former suffered a 
setback in profits after all taxation for the year to March 31, 
1941, from £633,188 to £531,069, while the latter for the 
same period experienced a decline from £354,936 to 
£337,430, before tax. With a reduction of £100,000 to 
£125,000 in depreciation provision, Consett Iron realised 
a rise in the rate of equity earnings from 9.6 to 10.6 per 
cent and maintained the ordinary payment at 74 per cent. 
After the allocation of £30,000 against £23,000 to be written 
off investments, the carry forward is slightly higher at 
£214,448. The Butterley Company, which has raised depre- 
ciation from £75,755 to £78,529 and provided £112,000 
against £102,000 for taxation, has not been able to prevent 
a fall in the cover for the ordinary dividend—reduced from 
10} to Io per cent—from 13.1 to 10.2 per cent, even after 
inclusion of £17,500 no longer required for contingencies 
reserve. Thus, the carry forward is up only from £59,954 
to £60,411. The superiority of the Consett Iron results is 
probably to be explained by the relatively greater import- 
ance of this company’s pig-iron interests. Both companies 
were adversely affected last year by the shock to the coal 
export trade, occasioned by the disappearance of the Con- 
tinental markets. The chairman of Consett Iron, Mr Clive 
Cookson, in his speech circulated with the report, points 
out that the concern became a controlled undertaking 
during the year. The balance sheet of Butterley in- 
dicates that the shortage of liquid capital, which was 
apparent at the end of March, 1940, has become more acute. 
The bank overdraft is up from £44,272 to £145,526 and 
trade creditors, including taxation, from £287,026 to 
£418,888. Cash remains at the low level of £2,850. Both 
companies show a rise in stock, for Consett Iron from 
£898,944 to £1,365,124 and for Butterley from £331,763 to 
£478,476. Otherwise, the Consett Iron balance sheet shows 
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little change of importance. In the current year, in | 
absence of fresh disturbance to the market for the com 
panies’ products, earnings should be well maintained, T, 
£1 ordinary stock of Butterley, at 238. 14d. ex dividen 
offers a yield of £8 13s. per cent. The Consett Iron 6s, 8d 
ordinary stock, at 6s. 44d., yields £7 16s. tod. per cent, 


x x * 


Harland and Wolff Record Profits 


The full accounts of Harland and Wolff for 1939 
justify the optimism induced by the dividend annoy 
ment increasing the rate paid on “B” ordinary cag 
from 4 to 6 per cent. Gross profits are up from £81 
to £1,142,210, a new record level. The surplus available 
for “A” and “B” ordinary dividends is actually reduced — 
from £379,784 to £295,825 owing to a substantial rise in 
tax liability from £22,426 to £431,409, while depreciation — 
is maintained at £400,000. The rate of cover for the *B” 
ordinary dividend is, however, raised from 16.5 to 17,3 
per cent, and after transferring £190,000 to general reserve 
as in the two previous years, the carry forward is £1,543 
higher at £98,434. Considerations: of security prevent the 
management from providing any details of the company’s” 
activity last year, other than those contained in the balance- 
sheet. From this statement it is clear that the concern 
was employed to capacity. Net additions at cost 
to fixed assets, at £488,439 against £373,688, bring the 
total of this item, after depreciation, to £5,835,133, the 
total of stock and expenditure on work in progress is up 
from £1,977,256 to the considerable figure of £4,306,376, 
the greater part of the rise being in the latter item. A rise 
of some {£800,000 in trade debtors provides an in- 
crease in liquid assets of £3,025,656, while trade credi- 
tors, including tax and contingencies, have risen from 
£2,185,320 to £5,421,222, of which £1,575,502 is repre- 
sented by a bank loan. The yield of £8 13s. offered 
the £1 “B” ordinary stock at the present price of 13s. I 
ex dividend is in line with the current return on iron and 
steel issues. 


* * * 


** Shell’? Earnings Reduced 


The accounts of “Shell” Transport and Trading 
are as uninformative as ever, and with no Royal Dutch 
statement and the chairman’s statement robbed of much 
of its interest, little light is thrown on the earnings of the 
group as a whole. The figure of dividends received is 
slightly lower on the year, and, as is shown in the table 
below, giving a three-year trend in earnings and alloca- 
tions, the earned percentage on the equity is again lower - 
at §.3 against 5.8 per cent. 


Years to December 31. 


1938. 1939. 1940. 
£ £ £ 
Dividends, etc. ............... 6,680,373 2,527,766 2,382,822 
Expenses and Fees ......... 49,783 49,922 52,977 
Preference Dividends .. 800,000 800,000 800,000 
Ordinary Stock (tax free) :— 
| aig Gol eted tiene 5,830,590 1,677,844 1,529,845 
RES a lt ha SN 5,789,126 1,447,281 1,447,281 
PE PE oo... oss cccecsece 20.1 5.8 5.3 
WN 0 cai. covers ee 20 5 5 
Carried Forward ............ 206,668 437,231 519,794 


The year has brought fresh misfortunes, Roumania, Bul- 
garia, Jugoslavia and Greece being added to the countries 
in which the group has lost physical assets. The chair- 
man, Lord Bearsted, points out that there is no means of 
assessing damage to these properties, but that it must be 
considerable, a fact which explains the cautious dividend 
policy of the operating concerns. All goes well in the 
U.S.A., where demand is high, and the threat of a surplus 
has been removed by the decline in the flush production 
of the Illinois fields. The balance-sheet of the company 
shows few changes of importance. There is a 
transfer, among liabilities, from creditors to carry forward, 
while fixed assets are down by some £491,000, investments 
by about £684,000 and dividends accrued by £275,000 
against which cash is up by £1,466,000. It was, however, 
an accident that the company was under-invested, at the 
date of the accounts and there has been a substantial pur- 
chase of Government stock since then, probably making. 
good a fall of some £942,000 in this item on the year. 
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Reckitt and Colman Earnings 
The consolidated profit of the concerns in the Reckitt- 


Colman group showed a decline last year from £1,91 
to £1,891,288. Thanks, however, to an one taatoonel 
the subsidiaries, the ee depreciation and war 
ingencies reserve, € principal operating company, 
Reckitt and Colman, rose from £1,864,340 to £1,923,035, 
before tax. This absorbed {£1,050,000, compared with 
£770,000, while the allocation to the staff, under the 
prosperity sharing scheme, fell from £165,000 to £153,000, 
and it was only by giving nothing to specific reserves, which 
a year before received in all £100,000, that it was possible 
to maintain the dividend of 20 per cent on the ordinary 
capital. This is split between the two holding companies, 
allowing Reckitt and Sons to repeat the usual 22} per cent 
dividend on the ordinary capital, while 7. and #. Colman 
maintain their distribution of 16 per cent. With reference to 
the passing of reserve allocations, it is to be noted that 
profits are reached after providing £250,000 war contin- 
gencies reserve to cover two years’ needs. No special pro- 
vision has been made for losses in enemy-occupied coun- 
tries, but the directors are satisfied that the balance-sheet 
valuation of subsidiaries would still be justified if these were 
written down to nothing. Sales were affected last year both 
by the implications of the Limitation of Supplies Order and 
by the further severe curtailment of international trade. The 
concern is attempting to meet these difficulties by market- 
ing new products, by tapping new markets in the Empire 
and by establishing factories overseas. It is as yet impossible 
to forecast whether or not it will be obliged to liquidate the 
United States assets—a possibility which must exercise an 
important influence on future earning capacity. Dividends 
paid by both the holding concerns were adequately covered 
by equity earnings, though in the case of Reckitt and Sons 
the margin provided by a rate of 23.7 per cent for the 224 
per cent dividend is not substantial. It is clear that a reduc- 
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tion in the payment to ordinary stockholders could 
be prevented in the case of a substantial decline 
receipts of the operating ae 


further in the year to March 31st from 
£453,352 to £530,426, the highest level since £536,419 was 
carned in 1932-3. This is after tax of £216,000 against 


7 yp fle» sly elt nape gr acy woo 
ecessi providing £100,000 for war damage insurance, 
the carry-forward is reduced from £149,692 to £75,963. 
The gross arrears on preference dividends now stand at 
£752,466, and the ordinary stockholders are still a long 
way from being in sight of a dividend. Concentration should 
not adversely affect Bleachers’ Association, and conse- 
quently, despite the burden of higher taxation, the current 
year may see earnings fairly well maintained, if official 
orders make good the recession in exports which appears 
inevitable. The balance sheet shows a rise in advances to 
subsidiary companies from £876,000 to £1,057,000 and in 
trade creditors from £269,000 to £504,000. The company 
does not, however, appear to be suffering from any shortage 
of liquid capital. Cash holdings have improved from 
£96,000 to £184,000 and investments, at cost, from £590,000 
to £757,000. The £1 ordinary stock now stands at 2s. 6d., 
while the 5} per cent preference stock is quoted at 7s. 6d. 
ex dividend, giving a yield of £7 6s. 8d. on the partial 
payment and ignoring all arrears of dividend. 


THE STOCK 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 
THE markets generally presented a firm 
front to the news of the German advance 
against Russia. Before the week-end, 
turnover was slight pending the clarifi- 
cation of the complex situation on the 
continent, and on the first two days of 
the current week markets were weak in 
the morning and strong after lunch. In 
consequence, prices tended to move 
irregularly and there was less business. 
Dealers were, however, generally en- 
couraged by news of the success of the 
RAF day offensives and, in mid-week, a 
decisive improvement took place in most 
sections. Throughout the week, the 
kaffir market remained an exception to 
the general tendency to wait and see, 
demand being good in most directions. 
There was also a steady demand for the 
ordinary and junior preference issues of 

e rail stocks, in anticipation of the 
half-yearly announcements due July 25th. 


* 


After the rise of recent weeks, it was 
natural that the gilt edged market should 
Prove most sensitive to the uncertain 
sentiment evoked by the Russo-German 
conflict. Before the week-end, prices 
mainly ruled steady, while 4 per cent 

ls advanced 4. Monday saw 4 
number of falls in the order of 4, which 
included Old Consols, 3} per cent Con- 
— and War Loan — Local aon 1S. 

per cent Funding has nm steadily in 
demand, rising 4 then and on the follow- 
day. On Tuesday prices 
firm and later in the week there were 
further rises for leading undated with 
0 sols and Local Loans prominent. 

In the foreign bond market, there was a 
rather half-hearted demand for Raselan 
issues. At the beginning © 
Japanese stocks were generally sold, the 
ys cent issues of 1899 and 1910 losing 

but later a substantial recovery took 
Place under the leadership of the 6 pet 
cent bonds of 1924 which put on 2} 
Points. Egyptian Unified were strong, 


rising 14 points on the same day, and 
there was also a good demand for French 
railways and Austrian and Belgian issues. 
Attention was also attracted by the San 
Paulo Coffee Loan. 


* 


There was good support for home rail 
junior stocks, although several of the 
senior issues were freely sold. After a 
firm close to last. week, when Great 
Western ordinary and Southern deferred 
both gained } and LMS ordinary 4, 
prices moved somewhat irregularly on 
Monday. ‘The next day, however, the 
advance was continued with a further 
rise of + for Great Western ordinary and 
of 4 for Southern preferred. Great 
Western 4 per cent debentures lost 4 
point on Monday, while LMS 4 per cent 
debentures eased by the same amount the 
following day. Midweek saw a general 
recovery, although London Transport 
senior issues moved against the trend, 

In the foreign rail market, Canadian 
Pacific ordinary lost y's both before and 
after the week-end. 


* 


The industrial share market showed a 
certain irregularity during the first two 
days of the week, and buying remained 
highly selective. ‘In the motors and air- 
craft group, Rolls-Royce and Raleigh 
Cycle Holdings were supported. Zz 
heavy industrials, there was steady sup- 
port for Baldwins, John Brown, Dorman 
Long and Stewarts & Lloyds defd. 
Consett Iron, Colvilles and Cammell 
i ered 


including Di s, Guinness 
cnet defd. were "lower, but in the 
current week this has been 


EXCHANGES 


After a firm close on the Friday of last 
week, there has been continued s rt 
for many kaffir issues, Demand for 
Blyvoor has been notable, and on Tuesday 
Union Corporation improved +s. On the 
same day, however, “ Sallies” eased vy 
and Crown Mines lost 4, while there was 
also a tendency to profit-taking 
developing mines. Among miscellaneous 
issues, Russo-Asiatic rose from 3d. to 13d. 
Monday saw many encouraging gains for 
rubber shares and turnover continued to 
be substantial. Bukit Rajah and Straits 
Rubber gained ss, while before the week- 
end there was support for Pataling and 
Scottish Malayan. There was more 
interest than usual in tea shares. In the 
oil market, there was support for the 
ordinary issues of Anglo-Iranian, Burmah 
Oil and “Shell” Transport until Tues- 
day, when each issue dropped yy. In mid- 
week, prices showed little change. 


* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


AR Dbl Corres, Security Indices. 


1941, poe 
in SE. 1940. | 30 Ord. |20 Fixed 

List. Int. 

i { 

Junel9... 2,627 2,632 | 71.7 121.1 
» 20... 2,674 2.543 | 71.7 129.1 
» 23..| 3,168 2672 | 71.8 129.0 
» 24...| 2,358 | 2,288 71.9 129°0 
_»_25...| 2601 | 2858| 72.0 | 199.0 


* July 1, 1935 ~ 100, 1928 = 100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941; ano, 7 (Jan. 17); lowest, 6.8 
Apr. '24), 20 Int., 1941; highest, 129.3 

ay 28); lowest, 126.1 (Jan. 2), 


New York 


occurred, 
me. ome, The news of the German 
(Continued on page 860) 
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Industry and Trade 


Cement and Shelters 


In a debate on cement in the House of Lords on 
June 17th, the Bishop of pointed out that the 
shortage of cement in the second half of last year forced 
local authorities to build surface shelters which proved 

y inadequate, and he expressed the fear that the 
“miseries of the last winter would be renewed this year.” 
The Bishop’s criticism of the Government’s shelter policy is 
not entirely unjustified. Much of the accommodation pro- 
vided was indeed lamentable, and a good many of the 
hurriedly constructed brick surface shelters are tumbling 
down, owing to the use of lime instead of cement mortar. 
But his criticism of the cement industry has been weakened 
by the report of the committee on cement production 
recently published. The committee reached the conclusion 
that last year’s shortage was local, not general, and that it 
was caused by the temporary coupon system and by inade- 
quate transport facilities. True, the committee’s finding is 
not quite conclusive, for, apart from pointing out that the 
consumption of cement is limited by the labour force avail- 
able in the building and civil engineering industries, it did 
not state the assumptions on which it has estimated the 
demand. Their view may be justified on the basis of the 
cement required by the Government’s actual shelter policy. 
But if that policy had been more adequate, the quantity 
of cement required would probably have been considerably 
greater. The Bishop of Birmingham, however, whatever the 
unwisdom of his sharp frontal attacks on the cement “ring” 
may be, is certainly right in pressing for the provision of 
more adequate shelters for next winter—and a sure supply 

in every locality of the materials needed to make them. 


a * *x 
Concentration of Rayon Industry 


The spinning section of the rayon industry, writes a 
correspondent, has almost completed the process of con- 


centration without any compulsion. The leading 


are closing two factories in the munition areas and om 


centrating production very largely on a new f 
especially equipped for mass production. The 

viscose producers have also been settling matters 
themselves. Acetate producers are heavily engaged on 
Government work and have only a comparatively small 
capacity for ordinary rayon production. In addition to the 
closing of units, further progress in the release of labour 
and the reduction of costs is being effected by the 
elimination of all but the most necessary types of yarn. 
In so far as this puts a break on technical development, 
it is unfortunate, but there are many yarns produced which 
are by no means indispensable in present conditions, On 
the weaving side, the problem of concentration is more 
difficult, as there are many more factories. The rayon 
weavers are for general purposes in the same category as 
cotton weavers, and though some headway has been made 
by voluntary schemes, it is known that Government action 
will shortly be taken ; meanwhile, all looms have to be 
licensed. On the knitting side, there are similar problems, 
and the question is being only slowly resolved. The supply 
of raw materials, namely, wood-pulp and sulphur for 
viscose and cotton linters and molasses for acetate, is 
restricted, but the curtailment is not as drastic as that in the 
cotton industry. Raw materials are allotted to the industry 
and shared out under a voluntary arrangement. The yam 
producers have their own schemes of rationing customers, 
and as production is now well below 50 per cent of normal 
and as exports are given preference in every way, the 
amount left for the home trade will scarcely meet the 40 
per cent quota allotted under the Limitation Order. 
Stocks in the hands of distributors are still large. An en- 
couraging export trade continues to develop in a wide range 
of markets. 





(Continued from page 859) 


Monday, when the majority of stocks 
enjoyed fractional gains ranging up to leer 
1 point, while steel issues were as much 1941 
as 2 points better. Later in the week, peer 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
invasion of Russia was well received on (1926 = 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 











Destination (Conversions Exclude” 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
08) Year U.K. ex - K. 


£ 
“41 (New Basis). 731,125,351 2,629,339 Nil 
*40 (New Basis). 466,786,152 763,012 Nu 
‘41 (Old. Basis) . 730,469,359 2,500,000 Nil 
142,456 Nu 


| Basis 9 
a certain reaction set in, as dealers — _ | sd — - ee 
— * weigh uR the a DI 18 | Nature of Borrowing ce —— 
azi adventure. Sentiment e seer nape Aomaeaiasieees Year Deb. 
hesitant and prices moved narrowly. In 33’, ndustrl'ls) So. | on aunninue. line a ee 
midweek, dealing continued to be cautious 40 Utilities ...| 667.0 | 2 | 40 (Now Bests}. ir 860, "946 1,189 "005 13 499,218 
although the technical position favoured —— '41 (Old Basis) . 730,469,359 ” Nil 2/500 
a recovery. 419 Stocks ... 71.9 | 2 40 (Old Basis) . 451,929,500 77,500 909,188 
etidcontied  < 1iy 7 ‘Old Basis” includes public issues and issues 
The Iron: Age estimates steel mill High ~ to shareholders. “ New Basis” is all new copie 
activity at 100.5 per cent of capacity ne ©. 1 4 eS in which permission to dea] has been granted 
against 100 per cent in the previous week. * 50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 22. ® Jan. 8. 


(ec) Feb. 11. (d) 


New York Prices 


Close Close 
June June 


| 
June 12 | June 13) June 14 





17, 24, 
1941 1941 
Balt. ae fe 574 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. 26 25%\Curt.Wr.“A” 27} 27 April 30. 
Tilinots Cent. . Eastman Kdk 188 188 pri 


June reframe 17 





73 | wa | 96.9 | 


Feb. 18. (e) Ma 


Shorter Comments 


Anglo - Newfoundland Dee 
Company.—Profit for 1940, ome 
- on od a sia 

7 ($1,152,998 erra Nova Pro 
been | a _ no dividend ($516,285). as dividend 


DarLty AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


June 18 





1941 High: 105.80, January 10. Low: 9.70 3 Per cent (nil), final dividend 2 per cent 


cent). 
oe Electric Tramways, Limited.— 


ere : mn as ne a a oat oe ore “ 
perry j € 
Sah 8S GNA AS ha ALE LADLE CF IAN LR TRG SETS A oe et RRR GMR vree y 


~ 
¥ 





N 6 . Motors . 3 38 
23$\Inland Steel. 73% 73 
ae Int. Harvest. 514 4 
a; a Tel. “162 1 Liggett ae rs $e 
mer. yers 
Amer. W’wks. vallNat 1 133 
Pac. Light. 1 20 
Pub. Sv. NJ. 21 a Nat. Steel ... 53 
Sth. Cal. Proct.Gamble 54% 56. 
U os Roebuck 72 71 
3. Commercial and Union... 132 14 
ustrial. Vac. . 9 
Amer. Metal. 17 Ol NJ 3 39% 
Am. Roll. Ml. 14 Cen. 5 5 
Am. 41 56 
Anaconda... 27 West’hose. El. 96} 93 
Briggs ...... 20 oolworth.. 28 
Celanese of A. 22} Yngstn. Sheet 35 36 


Total share : June 19, 460,000 ; 
June 20, 360,000 ; une 21, 130,000* ; June 
- 60,000 ; June 24, 440,000 ; June 25, 


* Two-hour session. 













Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 


June 28, 1941 — versions er 
£ 
To the Public........ Nil bin Nil 
To Shareholders ..... Nil vies Nii 
By S8.E. Introduction. . Nil a Nil 
By Permission to Deal. 64,000... 95, 
Nat. Savings Certs.t . 4,051,491 --- 4,051,491 
3% Defence Bonds (s). 3, 359, 285 «(tiw«wjw «= 3,850; 
24 {6 Nat. W War Bds. +(w) 9,811,987 |. 9.811987 
vings Bondst (t) 7,867,427 . 7,867,427 
seein to June 17, 1941. Total anles, gt 
1 to June 17, 1041, £312, 481,512. (s) T 
sales to eae 17, 1941, £302, 163,325. (¢) Total sales 


to June 17, 1941, £203,164,654. (w) Total sales 
January 2, 1941, to June 17, 1941, £309,275,660. 


Including Excluding 
Year paren ns Conversions 
1941 (New Basis).... 783,282,272 733,747,690 
940 (New is) 820,504,297 467, 549. 164 
1941 (Old Basis)..... 323,854 732,969, 359 
1940 (Old Basis)..... 845,721,265 425,966,132 


Profit for 1940, £159,010 (161,688). Net 
profit £142,033 (£143,626); to general and and 
depreciation reserve £55,000 (same). Pr 
ference dividend £25,533 (same); 
omy <g> 4 a cent, making 
per cent (same) for year, 

for, 818 oune Carry forward £32,387 

2; 

comet Gold Output and Labour. 
—Total gold output May, 1941, 121908 
in Apa ir and ees fine 

, 1941 I ses 

2 pril ae : 


on iad at a end 9 - wir Ry 

1941.—Total colesael woanlee 

gold mines of Witwatersrand eM 

941, was £3,907,816. Estimated 

ing profit April, 1 1, £3;755,596- 
(Cominued on page 871) 
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Conserving Man-Power 


The shortage of coal-mining labour, which is 
moment one of the most pressing domestic problems, 
to underline the more general problem of which it i 
aspect, namely, the difficulty of ensuring the most 

use of every unit of a comparatively small 
supply. The recruiting for the army of men i 
ialised skill or experience in vital war industries has 
for months now been officially recognised as uneconomic, 
and since last March Essential Work Orders have been 
issued in respect of four major groups of labour: ship- 
building and ship-repairing, on March 17th ; the merchant 
navy, on May 26th; coal-mining and building and civil 
engineering, on June 9th. Dock labour has been dealt with 
under a separate scheme. There was also a general Order in 
March, applying to industry at large, empowering the 
Minister of Labour to schedule any undertaking as engaged 
in essential work. The essence of all these Orders is that 
when any undertaking is scheduled under them its em- 
ployees may neither leave nor be dismissed, except for 
serious misconduct, without the written permission of a 
National Service officer. A week’s notice is required. Before 
an undertaking can be scheduled, the Minister of Labour 
must be satisfied that the conditions of employment are 
not less favourable than those provided for in the Condi- 
tions of Employment and National Arbitration Order, 1940, 
and that satisfactory provision exists or is being made for 
welfare, and, if he deems it necessary, for training. 
Further protection for labour is provided by a guaranteed 
week, subject to the willingness of the worker to do reason- 
able work outside his own job when his own kind of work 
is not available. The Orders have already had a decided 
stabilising effect. Their extension to other industries is, for 
the time being, limited by the necessity for concentration. 
Until concentration schemes have been carried out, labour 
in all the industries to which they are to be applied must 
be left mobile. 


ied: 


* * * 


Caucasian Oil in the Soviet Economy 


Apart from the wheat lands of the Ukraine there is no 
more important objective in southern Russia than the oil- 
fields of the Caucasus, the land bridge between the Caspian 
and Black Seas. Fears for the safety of this vital area in 
time of war have for some years past been reflected in 
Russian attempts to develop alternative sources of pro- 
duction ; but these efforts have as yet met with compara- 
tively little success. Of Russia’s crude oil output last year 
of around 30,000,000 tons, some nine-tenths came from 
the Caucasian wells. Oldest and most important of these 
fields is Baku, which alone provides about 75 per cent of 
all Soviet oil production. Though exports from this centre 
—which is connected by double pipe-line with the Black 
Sea port of Batum—have dwindled to small dimensions 
owing to the growth of home consumption, it was de- 
veloped with an eye to foreign markets. The other 
Caucasian fields of Grozny and Maikop, which lie farther 
to the north, and have a pipe-line connection to the port 
of Tuapse, are of more recent development, and account 
for some 15 per cent of Soviet production. Russia's 
greatest hope for the future resides in the huge area 
between the Ural Mountains and the River Volga—the 
“Second Baku ”—upon whose oil resources many new in~ 
dustries are based. Though the quality of the oil is in- 
ferior, the reserves of this field are considered to be 
even larger than those of Baku. But production in 1939 
amounted to no more than 1,800,000 tons, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the 2,000,000-ton mark was exceeded last year. 
In these circumstances the loss of the south-western fields 
would deal a grievous blow at the Soviet economy, and 
would, as the Prime Minister has hinted, bring starvation 
to the Russian peasantry. Soviet agriculture is almost com- 
pletely mechanised—there are reported to be over 500,000 
tractors and 160,000 agricultural combines in the costae 
Union ; deprived of the necessary liquid fuel, these woul me 
be immobilised. The Red Army may therefore be expect 
to make the most strenuous efforts to hold the a 
fields—which must surely be strongly fortified by now. 
in the last resort they are forced to give ground it is in- 
conceivable that they would allow the wells and refineries 


to fall intact into the Nazis’ hands. It is therefore difficult 

to see how Hitler’s own oil position can be improved in 

a by his latest essay in the art of unprovoked 
10N. 





Georgia (Tshiaturi) not far from the of Poti, while 
the smaller is situated in the Ukraine ‘(Nikopol) 
close to the port of Nikolaiew. Together the two yield 
nearly 3 million metric tons of ore per year with a man- 
ganese content of about 50 per cent. 


* 


While the discovery and examination of Russia’s metal 
deposits has proceeded apace in the past fifteen years, the 
expansion of production has, with some exceptions, been 
slow. The chief reason has been the lack of mining and, 
even more, of metallurgical engineers and skilled workers. 
In pig iron and steel progress has been most marked. 
Russia expected to be able to produce 18 million metric 
tons of pig iron and 22 million tons of steel this year, a 
tonnage which would fully cover the country’s needs. 
Among base metals, self-sufficiency has been reached only 
in zinc, where production is approaching the 100,000 metric 
tons per year limit. In copper, production amounts to 
about 110,000 tons against a probable consumption of 
160,000 tons. In tin, production is insignificant, although 
rich deposts exist near the Sino-Siberian frontier. Lead 
production does not exceed 65,000 metric tons pef year, 
although consumption exceeds 100,000 tons. Amongst light 
metals, the country’s aluminium output of about 65,000 
tons is sufficient for home needs, but magnesium supplies 
are not yet available in commercial quantities. In steel alloy 
metals production has been lagging, although there are 
substantial resources of nickel, wolfram and particularly 
of chrome in the country. In silver Russia’s production has 
increased rapidly since 1935 and now exceeds 200 metric 
tons a year. Russia’s platinum production is fluctuating 
between 100,000 and 120,000 troy ounces a year, while its 
gold production is unofficially estimated at about 5 million 
ounces a year. Russia may become one of the leading, if 
not the leading, metal-producing countries in the world ; 
but in the short run the prospects of expansion are limited. 


* * * 


Britain’s Crop Prospects 


Though the fears for the fruit crop which were roused 
by the frosts of May and early-June have proved for the 
most part justified, the abnormal weather does not appear 
to have damaged other crops as much as was expected. 
Some hay has already been harvested, with better results 
than had been expected, and it is to be hoped that all farmers 
will bear in mind the Ministry of Agriculture’s advice to 
cut early while the grass is at its best in food value 
and digestibility. A substantial addition to the crop is 
being secured from the verges of country roads. The 
winter wheat oe is looking exceedingly well, and even 
barley, which ered from a late start, is now coming 
along satisfactorily. If the weather for the rest of the 
summer is reasonably favourable, the supply of home- 
grown food should be much better than was at first feared. 


For Commodity and Industry News, see page 869. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


COMPANY MEETINGS 





June 28, 1 


J. LYONS & COMPANY, LIMITED 4 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


SIR ISIDORE SALMON’S STATEMENT | 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meeting of J. Lyons and 
Company, Limited, was held on the 23rd instant at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, London, W. 

Sir Isidore Salmon, C.B.E., D.L., J.P., M.P. (one of the managing 
directors), presided. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


The directors have the pleasure to submit their forty-seventh 
annual report, with a balance-sheet and profit and ioss account, 
made up to March 31st last, showing the financial position of the 
company at that date. 

The volume of business though not fully maintained may be 
considered satisfactory in the difficult circumstances. 


The balance of trading account after 
providing reserve for contingencies 


(including additional taxes and war £ £ 

damage premiums) is : 883,600.00 
To which is to be added the amount 

brought forward from last year ... 298,998.18 


Showing available for distribution a 
total of 


From this total the heentinn. dividends 
have been paid or provided : — 
On preference and preferrsd ordinary 
stock to March 31, 1941 


1,182,598.18 


490,353.27 

On ordinary, “A” ordinary and pro- ° 
portional profit stock and “B” 
proportional profit shares—interim 
paid December 7, 1940 ... 


And the directors propose to deal with 
the balance as under :— 

To pay a final dividend of 3s. per £1 
unit on the ordinary and “A” 
ordinary stock, making 4s. for 
the year 

To pay a final dividend of le per 
£1 unit or share respectively on 
the proportional profit stock and 
“B” proportional profit shares, 
making 9.6d. for the year 


92,813.65 


249,940.95 


28,500.00 
861,607.87 


Leaving to carry forward to next account 320,990.31 


The dividends received from subsidiary companies have been 
included in the company’s trading account. In the aggregate the 
results of the subsidiary companies’ trading show a profit. Losses 
of subsidiary companies so far as they concern this company have 
been dealt with in this company’s accounts. 

Messrs S. I. Salmon and A. H. Salmon retire from the office 
of director end being eligible offer themselves for re-election. 

Messrs L. H. Lampitt and J. M. E. Sierra, employé directors, 
retire and are eligible for re-election. 

Messrs Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe and Company, the auditors, 
retire and are eligible for re-election. 


(Signed) 
Cadby Hall, London, W. 14. 
June roth, 1941. 


IsIDORE SALMON 


Harry SALMON 
Managing Directors. 


TURK RCONOMIST 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The chairman’s statement, which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts, and which was taken as read, was as follows: 

I am sending, with the report and balance-sheet, this short state- 
ment on the affairs of the company, instead of following the normal 
practice of addressing shareholders at the meeting. The proceed- 
ings, on that occasion, will be confined to the usual resolutions 
which the Companies Act requires to be submitted. This course 
will save time, and I am sure shareholders will agree with it. 


SATISFACTORY FIGURES 


The figures in the accompanying report and accounts, showing 
the condition of the company’s business at the end of the forty- 
seventh year of trading, you will, no doubt, consider satisfactory 
in the circumstances under which we have been _ working, not- 
withstanding that the balance of trading account is some £130,000 
less than last year. This reduction is partly due to the fact that 


the contingency reserves have had to be increased by provision for ° 


war damage contributions and premiums and additional taxes. The 
amount of war damage contributions, etc., appropriate to the period 
prior to April 1st, 1940, has been written off against previous con- 
tingency reserves. 

As we have said in the report, the volume of business has not 
been fully maintained. In present circumstances the business we 
can do is primarily controlled by the quantities of raw commodities 
available ; and restriction of such supplies has naturally affected it 


in the year under review. Loss of staff and difficulties of transport 
have affected it, too. 


SUBSTANTIAL RESOURCES 


The year has been a trying one, but its anxieties have been 
faced with determination by those who serve the company, with 
the result you see. The dividend has been maintained, and we 
begin the present year’s trading with a balance to the credit of 
profit and loss account of £320,000, which, together with our 
reserves, forms a substantial pool from which to meet any extraneous 
demands the future may make upon us. 

As comparative figures are set out in the balance-sheet there 
does not appear to be any need to refer in detail to the differences. 
In only three items on the assets side— Freehold land, buildings, 
etc.,” “ Stock-in-Trade,” and “ Debtors ”—are the differences sub- 
stantial, but these arise from the special circumstances of the time 
on which I do not think it necessary to comment. 


‘* MUNITIONS FOR THOSE WHO MAKE MUNITIONS ” 


The Minister of Food has said that “the production of food is 
as important as the production of munitions” and that “every 
worker, man or woman, in the food industry can make a vital con- 
tribution to victory.” We feel we can claim, therefore, that, with 
our large manufacturing capacity and our highly organised system 
of distribution, covering all parts of the British Isles, we are render- 
ing a national service. We make munitions for those who make 
munitions ; and the demand for our goods does not lessen day by 
day, but rather increases. That we cannot fully meet that dem 
is due to two things to which I have already referred—restriction 
of supplies and the difficulty of maintaining the necessary labour 
force—both of them arising, of course, from the exigencies of wat 
conditions. 

We have been called upon—and have welcomed the opportunity 
—to render advice and assistance to various Government Depart- 
ments and to local and other authorities, in many of the problems 
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of food production and distribution with which they have been 
confronted, and in respect of which our experience and knowledge 
have been, we believe, of value to them. 


WAR SERVICES OF STAFF 


We have continued to give financial assistance to a large number 
of our employees serving in the Forces. To them all we convey 
our good wishes and our hope for their safe and speedy return. 
Our staff has not only worked with unfailing zeal, but has responded 
loyally to the calls inevitably made upon them for fire-watching, 
ARP, and other special duties. On occasions of danger and special 
difficulty, they have displayed that spirit of fortitude which has 
been so characteristic of the people of this country at the present 
time. Our National Savings Group, of which I told you last year, 
has continued to function with remarkable success. 

Obviously, I cannot say anything of the future prospects in these 
somewhat anxious days ; but we look forward with cheerful hope 
to the time when, having achieved victory (as I am confident we 
shall), we can return to normal trading, and progress to greater 
heights of prosperity. 

The adoption of the report and accounts and the payment of the 
recommended dividends was moved by the chairman, secongled 
by Mr Harry Salmon, J.P. (one of the managing directors), and 
carried unanimously. ? 

The retiring ordinary directors (Mr S. I. Salmon and Mr A. H. 
Salmon) and employee directors (Mr L. H. Lampitt and Mr 
J M. E. Sierra) were re-elected ; and the auditors (Messrs Tur- 
quand, Youngs, McAuliffe and Company) were reappointed. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the directors 
and staff. 


ODHAMS PRESS LIMITED 
PROBLEM OF PAPER SUPPLIES 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of Odhams Press, 
Limited, was held, on the 26th instant, in London. 

Lord Southwood of Fernhurst (chairman and managing direc- 
tor), after dealing with the items in the accounts, said that it 
would be of interest to the shareholders to note that while the 
copyrights, in the opinion of the directors, stood at a very 
conservative valuation, the general reserve fund now practically 
equalled the total of such copyrights. 

One of their main problems in the year under review had been 
the supply of paper. When the Scandinavian countries were 
overrun in the early part of last year, all supplies of paper and 
pulp from that source had ceased. Up to that time the company 
had taken all its supplies from English mills, who, in their turn, 
depended mainly upon Scandinavian sources for their raw material. 
That paper problem had been carefully examined by the whole 
of the newspaper owners in this country, the result being that 
a company, the Newsprint Supply Company, Limited, had been 
formed by the newspaper proprietors for the purpose of the 
co-operative buying of newsprint manufactured in Canada and 
Newfoundland to supplement that which could still be produced 
by the home mills. Under.that arrangement, those newspapers 
who had at the time large stocks of newsprint had generously 
agreed to pool their stocks for the benefit of those who had smaller 
of no stocks. Allocations were made to each user on a fair basis 
according to his needs. 

Unless anything unforeseen happened, the present arrangements 
made as to stocks should enable newspapers to carry on for some 
considerable time. 

The other problem was paper supplies for the weekly periodicals 
and magazines. The drastic reduction by Government Order had 
resulted in their not only having to reduce the sizes and number 
of pages but to suspend or amalgamate temporarily some of less 
important of their publications in order to preserve the good 
will of their more important properties. 

The report was adopted and a dividend of 7} per cent. as 
against 6 per cent. last year was approved. 








—— 


| Every year many hundreds of Companies publish 
General Meetings in The Economist, thereby reaching 
— quiet of their own homes. ms ie 
n ti f i ctice is enhanced 
Economist provides veluable information which is not otherwise available to 
ee who therefore read it more carefully than ever. se ; 
ull particulars of the charges for inserting these obtained 
on application to The Manager, The Economist, Brettenham 
House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 
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' FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER AND 
RAILWAYS COMPANY, LIMITED 
DISTRIBUTION OF 9 PER CENT. 

The 35th ordinary general meeting of The Forestal Land, Timber 
and Railways Company, Limited, was held on June 26th in London. 

The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Selborne, K.G., G.C.M.G., P.C. (vice- 
chairman), who presided, said: 

The issued capital of the parent company remained unchanged, 
and the increases shown in the reserves did not call for special 
comment, except that the general reserve and dividend equalisa- 
tion reserve had now reached the satisfactory figures of £1,450,000 
and £500,000 respectively. The depreciation account in respect of 
investments in La Forestal Argentina was now down to £66,302, 
which meant that soon they would no longer be able to make 
transfers to the credit of profit and loss account from that taxed 
reserve, as explained in the speech from the chair in May, 1936. 

They would observe that the 4} per cent. ten-year notes had been 
eliminated from the balance-sheet. They were able to redeem the 
outstanding balance last December without weakening the financial 
position of the company. The premium and expenses of this opera- 
tion, together £20,809, had been charged, of course, to revenue and 
represent a non-recurring item of expenditure. The increases in 
creditors and subsidiary companies were due to normal fluctuations. 

Among the assets they would notice that La Forestal Argentina’s 
second debenture now stood at £410,000, of which notice of re- 
demption had been received for £320,000, leaving only £90,000 out- 
standing. That company had now repaid some £2,300,000 of its 
borrowed capital since its formation in 1931. 

Whilst the trading results of La Forestal Argentina were not 
so good, owing to the closure of the continental markets, this was 
partly compensated for by the excellent results of the Natal Tanning 
Extract Company and the Calder and Mersey Extract Company. 

RESULT OF YEAR'S WORKING 

The liquid assets of the company showed only normal fluctua- 
tions, having regard to the circumstances of the time, and he had 
much pleasure in assuring them that the total of £1,362,962 con- 
tained no stagnant pools or backwaters, but was all active in the 
business or readily realisable. The profit and loss account showed 
total credits of £613,177 in comparison with £792,577 the previous 
year. That reduction was mainly due to the additional reserves 
deemed necessary by their subsidiary companies this year. The 
balance of profit carried to balance-sheet of £426,669 was available 
for distribution. The directors had paid the preference dividend 
and now recommended a final dividend of 3 per cent., less tax, 
and a cash bonus of 3 per cent., less tax, making a total distribution 
on the ordinary stock for the year 1940 of 9 per cent., less tax. 
That would leave the carry-forward £39,855 less than the amount 
brought in. 

The past year had been one of unprecedented difficulty and under 
‘the circumstances stockholders had every reason to be satisfied 
with the results achieved. In South Africa, too, the year had been 
difficult owing to the many and grievous dislocations of trade 
caused by the war, but the South African industry was not de- 
pendent to the ‘same degree on the custom of European markets 
and the repercussions of the loss of those markets had been felt 
there in consequence to a correspondingly lessser degree than in 
Argentina. 

They had steadily continued the policy of endeavouring to be 
absolutely fair to the consumer by refraining from any increase 
of price not forced upon them by increases in the cost of produc- 
tion or transport, and that attitude had been appreciated by His 
Majesty’s Government, who had in consequence imposed upon 
them the least possible degree of restraint and regulation. 

He would like to take this opportunity of acknowledging the 
sympathy and consideration they had met with at the hands of 
Dr. Snow, the Leather Controller. They would continue in the 
future, as in the past, to co-operate with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in every field to the utmost of their power. 

During these times members would agree with the board that 
this company owed a tremendous debt of gratitude to the Services, 
and more especially to the Merchant Navy. They had accordingly 
allocated a sum of £5,000 to various war funds and to funds 
specially benefiting merchant seamen and their dependents, which 
would be charged in the current year’s accounts. 

The results they had been able to secure could not have been 
obtained without exceptional efforts from all, to whom their cordial 
thanks were due. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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SUNDAY PICTORIAL NEWSPAPERS 
(1920) LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR JOHN COWLEY 


The following statement by Mr John Cowley, chairman of 
directors, sent to the shareholders with the report and accounts 
at the end of May was taken as read at the twenty-first annual 
ordinary general meeting held on the 25th instant. 

The accounts for the year ended February 28th last show a 
profit of £208,708, which is £5,000 more than the profit of the 
previous year. This figure is arrived at after providing for taxation, 
working, office and other expenses, contingencies, etc. The report 
shows the appropriation of £20,000 to reserve account, £25,000 to 
taxation reserve and £5,000 for pensions. An interim dividend 
of 24 per cent. was paid last December and the final dividend of 
74 per cent. proposed will again make a total of ro per cent. for 
the year on the ordinary share capital. A sum of £148,249 remains 
to be carried forward, a very satisfactory and substantial amount. 
The accounts are presented in the usual form, and show, for 
convenience, the corresponding figures for the previous year. The 
changes on the liabilities side show the effect of the reserve addi- 
tions. The item creditors surplus on sale of investments and re- 
serve for contingencies, etc., higher at £529,123 by some £42,500, 
includes the provision made this year for Excess Profits Tax. 


INVESTMENTS 


In our “ Investments at Cost or Under,” there is a net increase of 
£56,059. Some of the American shares we held were called up under 
Treasury Order and the sum realised helped towards the subscrip- 
tion of £75,000 made during the year to new Government issues of 
war loan and bonds. At our general meeting a year ago reference was 
made to the plan which had been prepared for the financial re- 
organisation of Anglo Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited. 
This was carried through and the whole of the capital consists of 
common shares in front of which there are no prior charges, so 
that in place of debentures and preference shares we now hold 
common shares. Our investment in that company cost us some 
£850,000, a very large sum of money, and I look forward to the 
time when we shall be in receipt of regular dividends from this 
source. It is perhaps opportune to mention that Canadian com- 
panies do not escape special wartime taxation any more than those 
in this country. The position of the newsprint industry in Canada 
improved last year, and to date this year the improvement has 
been maintained, but one will need to take a fresh view of prospects 
if war is carried to the other side of the Atlantic. 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR SAVINGS BONDS 


There is a footnote on the balance-sheet regarding the value of 
our investments which reads as follows:— 

The book value of the investments exceeds the total of the 
market value of the quoted shares and the value of the unquoted 
shares as estimated by the directors. The difference is covered 
by the reserve account, surplus on sale of investments and reserve 
for contingencies. 


It is common knowledge that the market price quotation of many 
shares to-day is only a very rough guide. If one tried to buy a 
few hundred shares of some of the public companies in which we 
have holdings it would probably be found they were not available 
at the quoted price. I mention this to indicate my faith in 9 
recovery in the value of our investments when we reach more settled 
times. At the moment the only really free market seems to be in 
British Government securities. During the London War Weapons 
Week we subscribed for a further £50,000 of Savings Bomds. We 
have in connection with our business War Savings Groups and are 
pleased to encourage our employees to save, and at the same time 
to help in a small measure the wonderful national savings move- 
ment which is playing so notable a part on the financial side 
of the war effort. 


INCREASED NET SALE 


During the year I am pleased to be able to tell you the net 
sale of the Sunday Pictorial increased, and the advertisement 
revenue was very satisfactory indeed. As you are well aware, the 
price of newsprint is controlled, and the quantity we are allowed 
to use each week is limited. For this reason some of our readers 
may not always have been able to obtain a copy of the Sunday 
Pictorial. We do our best to arrange for an even and fair distri- 
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work during the year, willingly carried out at times in trying or 
even dangerous circumstances. We have a loyal band of men and 
women engaged on the production of our paper and I am glad to 
pay this tribute to them. The newspaper industry is of extreme 
importance in wartime and it is fitting that we should also place’ 
on record appreciation of the help we receive from public utility 
services, railway and other transport companies in aiding us t 
print and distribute the Sunday Pictorial each week with such un- 
failing regularity. Last year I mentioned at the general meeting 
the difficulties encountered in carrying on our business. They have 
not decreased, but I think I may fairly repeat what I then egaid— 
that we are entitled to look forward with a good deal of confidence, 
The resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts and 
the payment of the proposed dividend was carried, and the auditors, 
Messrs Deloitte Plender Griffiths and Company, were reappointed, 
At an extraordinary general meeting held following the annual 
meeting, Resolutions giving effect to alterations in the Articles of 
Association of the company wese unanimously approved. 


THE DAILY MIRROR NEWSPAPERS, 
LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR JOHN COWLEY 


The following statement by Mr John Cowley, chairman of 
directors, sent to the shareholders with the report and accounts at 
the end of May was taken as read at the twenty-first annual ordi- 
nary general meeting held on the 25th instant. 

Our accounts for the year to February 28th last do not make 
altogether satisfactory reading. The reason can be summed up 
in the word “taxation.” Out of the profit of the year we have 
had to provide an amount for Excess Profits Tax far exceeding 
that paid to shareholders. To enable us to recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 5 per cent. we have made a transfer 
of £50,000 from the reserve for contingencies. It will be seen from 
the appropriation account that after making provision for pensions 
(£10,000), transferring £20,000 to reserve account, and £25,000 to 
reserve for taxation, the carry forward has been reduced by £20,456. 

No one would in these days dream of seeking to withhold from 
the tax gatherer a penny to which he is justly entitled, but I must 
say, as far as your company is concerned, the Excess Profits Tax 
acts in disastrous fashion. In the standard years, when for special 
reasons our trading profits were very modest indeed, we were re- 
ceiving by way of dividends and interest very considerable revenue. 
Although we are not now receiving nearly such large sums from 
these sources we have to pay away all we earn in excess of the 
small trading profit of our standard year. Glancing through the 
columns of papers devoted to financial matters one reads comments 
such as, “ This company is well placed in respect of E.P.T.,” or 
that another is very hardly hit by the same impost. A governing 
factor is a limited choice of years favourable to one industry and 
not so good for another. It should not be a matter of fortune that 
one company escapes and another has to bear a heavy burden. 
Moreover, the present 100 per cent. Excess Profits Tax tends to 
encourage wastefulness, whereas wise taxation would stimulate 
economy. I am not unmindful that some time after the end of 
the war there is the possibility we shall obtain a refund of a small 
percentage of the 100 per cent. Excess Profits Tax, but the value 
of this to your company cannot now be appraised. The proposed 
refund at the moment seems rather nebulous. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


There are one or two items on the balance-sheet which call for 
comment. Creditors, etc., figure at £1,036,400, against £711,506 
a year ago, the difference being chiefly due to the amount reser 
for Excess Profits Tax. Investments have increased by £118,104 
to £4,997,457. During the year some of our American shares were 
called up under Treasury Order. We put £75,000 into new Govern- 
ment issues of war bonds and loan. (During the recent London 
War Weapons Week we subscribed a further £50,000 for savings 
bonds.) Also under the capital reorganisation scheme of Anglo 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, we received shares for 
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an amount of money we had lent them. At our meeting last year 
| foreshadowed the financial reorganisation of that company, and 
we now hold common shares in place of debentures and preference 
shares. Of the amount of {2,897,643 appearing under the heading 
“Shares in Subsidiary Companies,” £2,833,108 is represented 
our holding in Anglo Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited. 
You will appreciate our hope of receiving a reasonable return on 
this most important investment. The position of the newsprint 
industry in Canada improved during the year 1940, and although, 
as in this country, there are special wartime taxes to be borne, 
there are good possibilities of the fulfilment of our hopes in this 
connection. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


You will notice a footnote on the balance-sheet bearing on the 
depreciation in the value of our investments. I feel sure you will 
agree that in present conditions discussion of the value of share- 
holdings must be rather in the nature of a speculation, but I am 
convinced that the investments made in kindred trade and other 
companies will prove to have been based on sound policy and as 
remunerative in the future as in the past. 


DAILY NET SALE 


The editorial direction of the Daily Mirror is very energetic and 
does not suffer from the orthodoxy which in some quarters is 
deemed to be the sole journalistic virtue. For some time the daily 
net sale has been around 1,800,000 copies. The number of copies 
sold each day is limited by the quantity of paper we are allowed to 
use. The number of columns to the page has been increased from 
four to six, and we have continued to retain in the smaller paper 
we now produce nearly the whole of our pre-war features. The 
change in the make-up has enabled us to give additional space for 
news, and the narrower column provides easier reading. In our 
desire to give the utmost reader value, as we can only print papers 
of small size, we have very severely restricted the space devoted 
to advertisements. We realise the hardship caused by this policy and 
apologise to those who have been denied the use of the columns of 
the Daily Mirror for their announcements as regularly as they 


wished. 


NEWSPRINT SUPPLIES 


Apart from the war and its effect upon our people and country, 
the question which is always uppermost in the minds of your 
directors is that of paper, the vital commodity of our industry. 
Last year a company called The Newsprint Supply Company was 
formed to handle and control the whole of the supplies of paper 
for the newspaper press, both national and local. That company 
has carried out a gigantic task in an able and fair manner. The 
directors and managers have given much time and thought to the 
affairs of the company, aided by experts in various branches of the 
industry. The whole of the national press and newspaper societies 
are represented on the directorate and we are much indebted to 
these gentlemen for the service they have so freely given. Not only 
has the control of supplies worked magnificently, but in addition the 
regulation of price instituted by the Government Paper Controller 
has prevented undue hardship. Those who remember how the 
priée of newsprint soared during the course of the last war are able 
to appreciate the benefits of the present system. 


THANKS TO THE STAFF 


In days gone by it was the practice for someone at the close 
of general meetings to propose a vote of thanks to the staff. If the 
company had not had a good year this formal tribute was some- 
times omitted. In expressing thanks to the members of our staff 
for their good work during the year I do so wholeheartedly. They 
have performed their duties in times of difficulry and often in 
dangerous circumstances in a most praiseworthy manner. It should 
not be forgotten also that the railway and transport services have 
given us every help with our distribution, and the public utility 
companies on which we rely have been unfailing in their services. 

Adhering to the policy started at the outbreak of war we have 
continued to make provision for the men who have left us to 
serve their country. They number more than three hundred. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts and 
the payment of the proposed dividend was carried, and the auditors, 
Messrs Deloitte Plender Griffiths and Company, were reappointed. 
At an extraordinary general meeting held following the annual 
meeting, resolutions giving effect to alterations in the Articles of 
Association of the company were unanimously approved. 
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ZINC CORPORATION, LIMITED 
MR J. R. GOVETT’S STATEMENT 


The 30th ordinary general meeting of the Zinc Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 2sth instant, at 95 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. i 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman 
(Mr J. R. Govett) circulated to the shareholders with the report 
and accounts : 

We have sustained a grievous loss in the death of our late chair- 
man, Lord Horne, who had been chairman of the corporation for 
the past fourteen years. His eminence in the political and financial 
world was well known and my colleagues and I, who had the privi- 
lege of being closely associated with him on the board of this 
company, had the opportunity of knowing how much we owe to 
his wide experience and exceptional ability. 

For the reasons given. in the report the usual statistics, as well 
as the detailed mine trading account, have been eliminated. The 
balance from the mine trading account, which amounted to 
£307,965, is subject to upward adjustment, the amount being de- 
pendent on agreement of our increased items of cost. 

Subject to the above, the net profit for the year, after making 
provision for higher taxation in Australia and in England, was 
£148,442, which compares with £142,575 in 1939. In addition, 
a transfer of £12,000 has been made from the profits equalisation 
reserve. 


The increase in the provision for taxation in the profit and loss 
account over the figure in last year’s accounts is more than 
£130,000, and in addition we have provided £41,600 for deprecia- 
tion, as well as £27,000 for shaft sinking. After making these pro- 
visions we have decreased our participating dividend from 3s. per 
share to 2s. 6d. ; 

The working costs at the mine compare favourably with those 
of previous periods, and, had it not been for the greatly increased 
prices of all supplies, would have shown a substantial reduction. 
I think I might fairly say that the bold policy of expansion which 
has been carried out has to a large extent been responsible for our 
being able to maintain our participating dividend on a satisfactory 
basis, despite the large increase in taxation that has taken place. 

At the last meeting reference was made to the contracts made 
with the British Government by the Lead Smelters and Zinc Treat- 
ment Works. These contracts have continued to operate and share- 
holders will appreciate that the maintenance of our operations is 
dependent upon them. 

As in preceding years, the mine has responded very satisfactorily 
to development and the net result of this work is reflected in an 
increase in ore reserves which at the beginning of the year for the 
lead lode stood at 3,459,000 tons and at the end of the year at 
3,650,000 tons, the values in each case being approximately the 
same. In addition there was a slight increase in the tonnage of 
the zinc lode reserves. 

Developments in the bottom of the mine continue most promis- 
ing. Anticipatory to further development in depth, the sinking of 
the new main shaft was resumed below the No. 16 level, and 
diamond drilling on Nos. 15 and 16 levels indicated that the wide 
ore exposures opposite the new main shaft on No. 14 level continue 
to the Nos. 15 and 16 levels. 


The mine output in 1940 was the largest yet recorded. This 
increase was due, in the first place, to the satisfactory response of 
the mine to the intensified development of recent years, and, in the 
second place, to the excellent facilities offered by the improved 
underground equipment, the new main shaft and the improved 
supervision established on the new operating basis. 

In the mill the metallurgical results in the first half of the year 
were somewhat obscured by the effect of ore from the zinc lode, 
which necessitated some modifications in treatment practice. Once 
these were established the plant settled down to normal running 
and recent metallurgical results have been the best yet obtained 
in the history of the corporation, The new mill was designed for 
a capacitv of 90 tons per hour, but by certain adjustments it can 
now handle up to 105 tons per hour without sacrifice of efficiency. 

Exploration and development work on the property of New 
Broken Hill Consolidated, Limited, in which we are largely inter- 
ested, continues. In the current year an enlarged programme of 
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diamond drilling is in hand to determine more closely the location 
of the lodes. 

Sz is unnecessary for me to séfer in detail to the inceensss in 
British taxation, of which we must all bear our share, but in 
Australia new taxes have been brought into force of which I think 
you should have some details. They are as follows :— 

(@) Super tax of 1s. in the £ on taxable income in excess of 
£5,000. 

(b) War time company tax, on a sliding scale based on the 
capital employed in the business from which the profit arose. 

(c) Undistributed profits tax at the rate of 2s. in the £. 


I must also refer to the provisions of the new Federal Income 
Tax Act, under which a dividend tax is payable not only by indi- 
vidual non-resident shareholders, but also by non-resident com- 
panies, this being in addition to the federal tax payable by Zinc 
Corporation itself. I do not wish to refer to this in detail, but 
it appears likely that in the event of the Federal authorities failing 
to collect the amount of the assessed tax direct from non-resident 
sharehoiders, they can call on Zinc Corporation to pay the tax on 
behalf of the assessed non-resident shareholders. 

There are certain abatements to which shareholders other than 
companies are entitled, and for this reason we have asked nominee 
companies on our registers, if possible, to supply the details of their 
clients who have received these dividends from them so that the 
necessary abatements may be claimed. 

The year 1940 marks the first full period of operation of the new 
equipment, and the record tonnage mined and successful operation 
of all new plant are sufficient in themselves to prove the care and 
foresight that has been applied in their design and Jayout. I would 
like to congratulate Mr W. S. Robinson on his vision in their 
planning, and with him our mine manager, Mr A. J. Keast, and 

_his staff, as well as Messrs Bewick, Moreing and Co., our con- 
sulting engineers, on their completion and the results that have 
been attained. 

I must also express our appreciation of the work of Mr J. 
Fitzgerald, the manager, and Mr Hotchin, the secretary, of the 
Melbourne office, as also that of Mr J. B. R. Challen, our secretary 
in London. 


NEW BROKEN HILL CONSOLIDATED 


The sth ordinary general meeting of New Broken Hill Consoli- 
dated, Limited was held on the 25th instant in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman 
(Mr J. R. Govett), circulated to the stockholders with the report 
and accounts : — 

Dealing first with the work on the Zinc Corporation property, in 
the past year sinking of the New Main Shaft was resumed below 
the No. 16 level, and has been advanced in the current year to a 
depth of 2,440 ft., where the No. 17 level is now being opened up. 
Steady progress was made with the advance of the deep southern 
drives ; the main south drive on the No. 14 level was driven to 
the boundary and connection was made with the boundary winze. 
Payable ore continued on this level to within 320 ft. of the 
boundary. On the No. 15 level diamond drilling indicates that 
the wide ore exposures on the No. 14 level, opposite the New 
Main Shaft, are fully maintained at this increased depth, whilst 
preliminary drilling and driving on the No. 16 level give like 
indications. 

On the New Broken Hill property the airshaft (main downcast 
airway), was extended in country rock a further 5384 ft. to a total 
depth of 1,648 ft. The exploratory work completed in the year 
consisted of eight diamond drill holes. In the current year an 
enlarged programme of exploratory work on both properties is in 
hand, to determine more closely the location of the narrow and 
broad lead lodes along the southern extensions in depth. This 
programme includes drilling in the upper ground for the narrow 
lead lode, deeper drilling on the broad lead lode and drilling 
between the White Leads and the Rising Sun shafts some two miles 
further south. Steady progress is being made with the further 
sinking of the airshaft, and with the Zinc Corporation New Main 
Shaft, from which the southern drives to the boundary are being 
advanced. 

I am as yet unable to indicate to you any date when production 
can be commenced, for, until the present drilling programme has 
been completed and the resulting information obtained, no forecast 
is possible. 
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RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
TRUST, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT, 


The 322d ordinary general meeting of the Rubber 
Investment Trust, Limited, was held on thaw a Londo 
H. J. Welch (the chairman) presiding. 

The following ere extracts from the chairshans address whi 
was circulated with the annual report: 

The net profit balance of £188,446 was slightly less than jn 
1939. The balance-sheet shows the cost of our investments: g 
December 31st last to have been £3,171,295, which figure ' 
the then valuation by £358,897, against which may be se our 
reserves and profits to be carried forward, amounting to £601,011, 
Present-day values of investments in the two industries with whic 
we are mainly concerned have been for some time purely nominal, 

Our 234 investments are well spread, both territorially and agri- 
culturally and with little variation from their distribution in 1939, 
99 per cent. of the invested capital being held within the Empite 
or the N.E.I. The directors propose to pay a final dividend # 
7 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year. 

The present abnormal situation and the frequent changes which 
take place emphasize how fortunate the tea industry is in possessing 
the International Tea Committee, which ensures that adequate sup. 
plies are available. It appears reasonable to anticipate a continuang 
of remunerative prices, but everything will depend upon the course 
of the war and particularly upon the freight position. 

Throughout 1940 war conditions increasingly dominated the 
rubber-producing industry. The demand for reserve stocks, particu- 
larly in the United States, necessitated a continuous increase in the 
exportable percentage. The permissible exports for the year from the 
quota countries, excluding Thailand, amounted to 1,245,000 tons, 
The world absorption during 1940 seems to have been in the 
neighbourhood of 1,060,000 tons, excluding producing countries, 
The industry is fortunate in producing, on a remunerative basis, 
a necessity of the war effort both of ourselves and of our Allies 
and friends, and that by so doing and by the very large provision 
of Foreign Exchange and of taxation, it is making a notable con- 
tribution to our country’s victory. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER AND 
PRODUCE ,COMPANY, LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting of the London Asiatic Rubber & 
Produce Company, Limited, was held in London on 25th instant, 

In his address to the members the chairman said: 

We have recently sold an outlying block of 266 acres of 33-year 
old rubber, the soil of which was unsuitable for replanting. It is 
proposed to reinvest part or the whole of this money by purchasing 
shares in good rubber-growing Companies, which will give this 
Company, we believe, a more valuable interest in planted land than 
it possessed in the Division which has been sold. 

If our recommendations concerning dividend, etc., are adopted, 
the issued capital will then represent £36 1s. 11d. per planted acre. 
But it includes net surplus liquid assets of £340,092, so that the 
net cost is just over £19 per planted acre, the lowest ever Fr 

Though the demand for rubber was sluggish at the beginning of 
the War period it developed rapidly, chiefly because the Govern- 
ment of the United States followed a policy of building up large 
reserve supplies of rubber in that country. These demands were 
readily met by relaxation of the restriction of output and as a result 


accountable crop for 1940 was 11,855,000 Ibs. against 8,231,000 Ibs. 


for 1939 and its average sale price was about 1d, per Ib. higher, but 
no less than £125,000 has been set aside for Excess Profits Tax, 
reducing our credit balance for the year to £164,618. 

The directors recommend transfer of £15,000 to General Reserve 
and of an equal sum to raise the Dividend Equalisation Reserve 
from £35,000 to £50,000. The latter Reserve will be used without 
hesitation when the occasion arises. ‘The final Dividend of 6 per 
cent. recommended will, if approved, make the total for the yest 
10 per cent. as in each of the last two years. The sum remaining 
to be carried forward will then be £83,033. 

The forward sales made for 1941 amounted to 1,104 tons, # 
prices averaging just over 11d. per lb. London equivalent. 
sales have been made for 1942 delivery. 


The Accounts were adopted unanimously. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


THE LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA AND RUBBER 


ESTATES, 


LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
HELPING THE NATIONAL WAR EFFORT 


MR. H. J. WELCH’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general mecting of the Lunuva 
(Ceylon) Tea and Rubber Estates, Limited, was held in the 
Council Chamber of the Rubber Growers’ Association (Incor- 
porated), 19 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., on Wednesday, 
the 25th instamt, Mr H. J. Welch (chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

The representative of the agents and secretaries (Messrs Harri- 
sons and Crosfield, Limited)) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The following is the address of the chairman circulated with 
the directors’ report and accounts, and which was taken as read: 

Ladies and gentlemen,—It is advisable for many reasons that 
meetings of members during the emergency should be as brief as 
possible. I have therefore decided to circulate with the report for 
the year this statement to take the place of my usual address at the 
annual meeting. 


BALANCE SHEET 


There is no change to report in the issued capital of the com- 
pany. In the item of sundry creditors there have been included 
the usual provisions for accruing liabilities and contingencies, such 
as taxation, furlough and passage expenses. The total cost of the 
estates now appears at £837,547 and the very valuable buildings, 
machinery, etc., stand in the balance-sheet at the nominal figure 
of £1. 


SURPLUS ASSETS AND LOW COST PER ACRE 


After deducting all liabilities, including the final dividend and 
the appropriations now proposed, the net surplus liquid assets 
shown on the balance-sheet amount to £212,977. The issued 
capital of the company is equal to about £53 13s. per planted 
acre of tea, rubber and coconuts, and if the net surplus liquid 
assets are deducted therefrom the net cost of the planted tea, rubber 
and coconut areas, buildings, machinery and equipment stand at 
less than £40 per acre. As you are aware, this is very considerably 
below the cost and replacement value of such planted areas and 
equipment. In arriving at this net figure no value has been placed 
upon the 2,570 acres of unplanted reserve lands. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The company made a profit of £120,599 on tea, and £32,850 on 
rubber. Sundry receipts and interest yielded £7,475. After pro- 
viding for the London expenses, the amount expended upon build- 
ings, machinery, etc., and the sum set aside for Excess Profits Tax 
and Ceylon taxation, a credit balance of £111,441 was transferred 
from the profit and loss account to the balance-sheet. 

We recommend an appropriation to taxation reserve of £53,000. 
It is estimated this sum, together with our other taxation reserves, 
will cover all our liabilities for home and Ceylon taxation for the 
current financial year, which are assessable in relation to last year’s 
profits. The board also proposes that, in addition to the company’s 
usual contribution to the staff retirement fund under its rules, a 
special grant of £2,500 should again be made this year to that fund. 

In December last we paid an interim dividend of 4 per cent., and 
the proposed final dividend’ of 6 per cent, (both payments being 
subject to deduction of tax) will make 1o per cent. for the year. 
The allowance in income-tax deduction makes the dividend equal 
te 12.83 per cent. for the year. The balance carried forward will 
be slightly increased to £80,410. 


CROPS, COSTS AND PRICES 


As compared with 6,309,554 Ibs. in the previous year, the 
restricted tea crop for last year amounted to 6,735,078 Ibs. 
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The f.0.b. cost of production was 9.10d. per Ib., or .82d. more 
than in the previous year, due to increase in cost of upkeep, manu- 
facture and distribution, general charges and Ceylon income-tax. 
The average net price realised for the exportable crop was 18. 2.59d. 
per lb., as compared with 1s. 2.26d. per Ib. last year. 


The rubber crop amounted to 1,678,484 lIbs., an increase of 
783,765 Ibs. over the previous year. 


The f.o.b. cost of production was .56d. per Ib. less than for the 
previous year, and the average om! realised for the exportable 
crop was 9.72d. per Ib. 


LABOUR, AGENTS AND STAFF 


The labour position continues to be satisfactory. Our cordial 
thanks are again due to our agents, Messrs Harrisons and Crosfield, 
Limited, our visiting agents, and our very devoted and efficient 
staff, for the valuable services rendered to the cornpany during the 
year. 


The staff retirement fund operates under a mutual contributory 
scheme. Although it has only been in force for 13 years, its 
investments—which are held outside the company’s assets in the 
name and under the control of a trustee company—are valued at 
over £41,800. In the apportionment among the staff of the special 
grant of £2,500 to the fund, the directors will again have regard 
partly to age and years of service and partly to other considerations. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 


The company’s basic tea assessment for 1940-41 is estimated 
at 7,469,000 lIbs., and for rubber at 2,480,000 Ibs. We have 
budgeted to produce during the current year about 6,111,300 Ibs. 
of tea and 1,700,000 Ibs. of rubber. 


As mentioned in the report, we have sold the major part of our 
1941 exportable tea crop to the Ministry of Food, and 828,800 Ibs. 
of rubber has been sold forward for delivery ex godown during 
1941 at just under 9d. per Ib, net. 


I dealt with the general position and prospects of the tea and 
rubber producing industries in my address to the members of the 
Rubber Plantations Investment Trust, and a copy of that address 
can be obtained on application to the secretaries. 

We are fortunate in producing necessities for the national war 
effort and to be engaged in industries which, by heavy production, 
taxation and in other ways, are playing a very useful part in 
winning the war. While we cannot foresee what demands the 
emergency may yet make upon us, the financial position of the 
company is a strong one and should enable it to meet successfully 
any adverse conditions which may ensue from the war. * 


The chairman then moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts and the payment of the final dividend as recommended. 

Mr H. W. Horner (vice-chairman) seconded the resolution, and 
it was carried unanimously. 

The retiring director, Mr G. N. Thomson, was re-elected ; the 
auditors. Messrs Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe and Company 
were reappointed; and the proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman and directors and also to the managers, and 
staff in the East. 


Will Readers note that The Economist's 
Telephone No. is now 
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DISTRIBUTION INCREASED TO 15 PER CENT. 


The following is a summary of the speech to be made at the 
22nd annual general meeting of Forster’s Glass Company, Limited, 
to be held on July 3rd next at the May Fair Hotel, London, W., 
by Colonel C. E. Ponsonby, T.D., M.P., the chairman of the 
company. 

After paying a tribute to the good work of the staff and employ- 
ees of the company, in which a very heavy burden had been borne 
by managers and foremen in training the influx of new labour, 
and pointing out that the loss of any more of the company’s man 
power would mean the loss of production, as there were many 
jobs in their business which could not be done by women, he said 
that the profit for the year, after meeting all expenses and provid- 
ing for taxation, was £47,826 as against £50,714. In view of the 
many difficulties and rising costs, the directors considered the results 
to be satisfactory. Of the amount available for distribution— 
£52,835—there had been transferred to reserve £12,000—{5,000 
to reserve account and £7,000 towards meeting deferred repairs. 
During the war the Board had had to restrict maintenance work on 
mould upkeep, and consequently when the company was able to 
resume its normal work in this department they would be faced 
with considerable expenditure. 

The directors had for many years pursued a conservative policy, 
and, in order to strengthen the financial position of the company, 
had not only written off large sums for depreciation, but also built 
up a very substantial reserve. In view of the present satisfactory 
financial position of the company, the board felt justified this year 
in distributing a larger amount to the ordinary shareholders, and 
recommended a distribution of 10 per cent. with a cash bonus of 
5 per cent., both less tax, making a total of 15 per cent. for the 
year as against 11 per cent. last year. 

The volume of their sales had been very satisfactory and progress 
in the export trade of empty bottles was continuing to grow 
satisfactorily. As to the future, all he could say was that so far 
production and sales were continuing on a very satisfactory level. 


BARRY AND STAINES LINOLEUM, 
LIMITED 
SIR JOHN N. BARRAN’S SPEECH 


The meeting of Barry and Staines Linoleum, Ltd., was held 
on the 24th instant in London. 

Sir John N. Barran, Bt. (chairman), who presided, said: In 
Europe the collapse of France transferred the Rouen factory to 
enemy hands, and we have earmarked a sum in our reserve funds 
to cover that asset and all contingent liabilities involved. On the 
Continent our export trade for the moment is at an end—we have 
made further large provision for debts in enemy-occupied 
countries. 

At home the full savagery of air raids and burning has been 
let loose—we have met this by a division of our staff to ensure 
continuity, and by special steps to give relief to our London workers 
from the strain under which they have gallantly carried on and 
helped (happily with success so far) to watch our places of busi- 
ness. You can realise the extent of the expense and operating 
difficulties which these events have laid upon us. 

The progress of recruiting has further reduced our staffs ; raw 
materials «ave risen in cost and passed under closer control ; 
insurance in all its forms against war risks and damage mounts all 
the time as a charge upon our workings, while the normal channels 
of trade are more and more restricted by the drastic reduction 
of sales quota, purchase tax, and the Government scheme for the 
concentration of industries. 

The results of all these influences are shown in the figures 
before you, which, after all I have said, call for little further 
comment or quotation. Our dividend from Canada is much 
reduced, as our holding company’s account shows. Business 
there has been active but charges heavy. The many forms of 
expense laid upon us for the maintenance and protection of our 
manufacturing and proper care for our employees’ safety and 
interest have, of course, had a serious effect on profits, and 
it is my belief that, taking all into account, you will not be dis- 
satisfied with our dividend proposal. 

_ The report and accounts, with the recommendation of a final 
dividend, making, with the interim dividend already paid, 10 per 

cent. for the year, were unanimously adopted. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED 
; (The Operating Company) 
DIVIDEND OF 4 PER CENT. 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wi 
Limited (the Operating Company), was held on 26th inst. at the 
registered office, Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, 
W.C. “" 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G. (chairman and managing 
director) presided. Ss 

The secretary (Mr E. K. Jenkins, F.C.I.S.) read the notice con. 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The chairman said: Gentlemen, the accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1940, disclose a profit for the year of £2,375,771, 
after providing £131,021 for cable renewals and £164,000 for 
amounts written off the cost of terminating a joint purse agreemen 
and other expenditures. Adding the balance brought forward from 
1939, £437,836, there was a sum of £2,813,607 available. The 
interim dividend of 14 per cent. already paid, together with a 
final dividend of 2} per cent., making 4 per cent. for the year, 
absorbs £1,200,000, leaving £1,613,607 to be carried forward t 
the next account, and this sum is available for any excess profits tax 
which may be assessed and for other payments. 

It is not yet possible to estimate the company’s liability to Excess 
Profits Tax. the determination of which depends upon the basis of 
assessment which may finally be applied to Cable and Wireless 
(Holding), Limited. Until this question is settled no provision can 
be made for the amount of tax to be apportioned to this company, 

It is with deep regret that I have to record the death of the 
Right Hon. Lord Abertay of Tullybelton, which occurred on 
December 6, 1940. Lord Abertay, more widely known as Sir Charles 
Coupar Barrie, was one of the first directors of the company, having 
previously been a director of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany, Limited. His experience and judgment were invaluable, and 
in his passing the directors have suffered the loss of a colleague 
of great gifts and personality. 

It is with profound regret that I have to record that during the 
past year some members of the staff lost their lives through enemy 
action. Engaged as they are in a service which maintains the lines 
of communication of the Empire, some of the staff are necessarily 
carrying on their duties in perilous conditions at many points, and 
in expressing our deep sorrow at the loss of these brave men we 
recall with pride the courage and tenacious devotion to duty with 
which they and all their colleagues have maintained the highest 
traditions of the service. 

In the light of existing conditions I am prevented from making 
my usual world-wide review of the company’s activities. This 
meeting is therefore formal and confined to the formal resolutions. 

The chairman then moved: “That the printed report of the 
directors and accounts for the year ended on December 31, 1949, 
submitted to this meeting, be and they are hereby received and 
adopted, and that a final dividend of 24 per cent., less income tax, 
making with the interim dividend of 14 per cent., less income tax, 
already paid a total dividend of 4 per cent., less income tax, for the 
year ended December 31, 1940, be paid on June 27, 1941, on the 
shares of the company to all shareholders whose names appear om 
the company’s register on such last-mentioned date.” 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Pender seconded the resolution and it was 
carried unanimously. 

The auditors, Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Company, 
were reappointed and the proceedings then terminated. 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD WORKING PROFIT 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of this company W4 
held on the 2oth instant in London, Mr. R. J. Howlie, CBE. 
(deputy chairman) presiding. 

The Deputy Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: : 

The results show a small increase of £2,678 in the gross revenue. 
The amount of £748,552 is again a new high record for the 
company. The working profit exceeds that shown for the previous 
year by £3,075. 

As the board considered it advisable to set aside £70,000 @ 
against £50,000 provided in the accounts last year) as a provisio® 
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against excess profits tax, the net. profit is £16,925 less than last 


"Our investments stand at due ~ . should nationalised. 

more than s is to the repayment public road transport sh | would, i 
by one of our subsidiary companies. tae eat hed ae oe a _— be It 7 
resources show an increase of £110,486. It may be of interest 
to you to know that of our total investments, roughly 70 per cent. 
of the amount represents businesses which i t 
or through the British Electrical Federation, and 30 per cent. repre- 


sents outside investments. 


Mr. Austen, in his speech last year, referred to the margin of 
some £80,000 which remained after the dividends recommended 
had been provided for. The actual margin this year, you will 
notice is just over this figure. As regards our inside investments, 


COMMODITY AND 


Tin prices have shown no recovery, and 
standard cash closed on Wednesday at 
259 10S.-I58 per ton, compared with 
260 come a week -. con- 
tango has nN majptained, orward 
quotation being £262-£262 5s.; a week 
earlier it was £265 10s.-£266 per ton. 


Steel Stocks Census.—The Iron and 
Steel Control of the Ministry of Supply 
are to take a census of steel stocks on 
June 30th, on similar lines to the one 
taken at the end of 1940. Some 30,000 
firms have received the questionnaire, 
and those holding more than five tons 
of steel will give details of their stocks 
on June 30th, their receipts of steel and 
their consumption during the last three 
months. The figures obtained will assist 
the Control in the formulation of its 
policy in regard to steel supplies. 


American Rubber Consumption.— 
The U.S. Office of Production Manage- 
ment announced that rubber consump- 
tion in non-essential industries is to be 
reduced. Consumption is at the rate of 
817,000 tons a year, but for the re- 
mainder of the year it will be reduced 
to 600,000 tons per annum. The motor 
industry will be the most severely 
affected, as the tyre manufacturers use 
about 70 per cent of the total United 
States rubber consumption. Permits 
will in future be granted only to the 
Rubber Reserve Company for the 
export of Malay rubber to the United 
States. Trading in rubber futures on 
the New York Commodity Exchange has 
been suspended. 


Cotton Market.—Trading in the 
market during the past week has been 
on a reduced scale, more spinners and 
manufacturers declining to sell. Some 
adjustment of raw cotton prices is 
expected at the end of July and there 
18 uncertainty as to what action will be 
taken by the Controller. Quotas for 
exporters of expire at the end of 
August. Producers, therefore, have not 
been in the mood to add to their order 
lists. On the other hand demand in 
humerous directions has been active and 
undoubtedly at the moment exceeds 
8 py o good business has — 

g for rt, y for 
Argentina, the Dutch ‘ee heen 
Singapore, Rangoon and the Dominions, 
but only isolated sales have been 

- It is understood that arrange- 
ments are being made for the closing 
down of more weaving sheds. 


we administer directly 


Pottery Industry _Concentration.— 
Pottery firms applying for nucleus status 
have hitherto been required to show that 
they have made arrangements under 
which, when 30 cent of the labour 
employed on April rst in the factories 
concerned has been withdrawn for 
munitions work, the nucleus factories 
i.e. the factories remaining in produc- 
tion, will continue to operate at the full 
capacity of their plant and premises. It 
has now been decided to ohak applica- 
tions from pottery firms that show that 
under their concentration arrangements 
nucleus factories remaining in produc- 
tion will be operating at not less than 
75 per cent of oney after the release 
of 30 per cent the labour employed 
on April rst in all the factories involved 
under the particular concentration 
arrangement. Applications will, of 
course, have to satisfy the other condi- 
tions laid down in the White Paper. 
Applications must be received on or 
before Monday July 7th. 


More Maximum Food  Prices.— 
Canned baked beans, spaghetti, macaroni 
and vegetable salad prices were con- 
trolled on June 23rd under the Canned 
Vegetable and Vegetable Products 
(Maximum Prices), Order. Prices have 
been fixed for first-hand sales, wholesale 





WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 





Week ended | From Aug. 1 to 


e| June | June 








15, | 14, 

1940 | 1941 
N; America, eitedvs one 54 23,983 24,04 
Argen tina, ru 4) | ¥ 
Australia ..... ee ee oe 4,546t ...* 
MOOS 66 ino cae ves isa ‘en 114 429 
Danube and district «+ | 6,554 182 
Other countries... !_ -.. a. 

* Unobtainable. + Incomplete. 


Source: The Corn Trade News. 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 





Week ended | From Apr. 1 to 
From ei eT 
(000 quarters) June | June | June | June 
7 i 15, 14, 
1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1041 
A Gs in oe 1 aes 3,425 43 
A America .. 5 19 298 106 
Danube wee i sii 452 
8S. & BE. Africa..... «aim * 694t 
ete. . was 91 
* Unreceived. + Incomplete. 


Source: The Corw Trade News. 


AMERICAN 
June17, June 24, 
= 4, —T 1941 1941 
GRAINS (per b Cents Cents METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents 
Wheat, BO cis dees 102 St. 725 725 
, July ....... 77 77 M NEOUS p= 
Maize, Chicago, July s 73 N.Y., uly ..... 7-84 7 62 
358 36 N.Y., 
56 = ee ke dsc casade $4 
494 51 Bea wne a il 
Cotton, _— ., Am. mid. spot 14°97 = = 
1200 12-00 Cotton, mid., July ...---- 
J N.Y., July ...---- 11°75 2-55 
sare Seest | | Yard, Chicas, Sty .--.-s 03: 10-82 10-724 
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I see no reason why 


INDUSTRY 


i 
E 
! 


A dividend at the same rate as for the previous year is recom- 
mended to be paid on the Deferred Ordinary stock, 
in the circumstances of the times must be considered sfactory. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 4 


NEWS 


and retail sales, varying according i 
of container. For example, baked 
vary on a first-hand rom 3s. 
dozen for 8-oz. cans to 10s. for 
cans ; the wholesale price is 3s. 
10s. 9d, and the retail price 4d. to 1 
Home-grown tomato prices were 
trolled from June 22nd; the 
price _ od. os wholesale 
10s. §d. to 138. 8d. per package 
“ania according to the function 
wholesaler ; il prices are from Is. 
to Is. 7d. according to distance 
producing centres. These i 
remain in force until Jul B 
lower prices are p . 
fall gradually as supplies increase, 
will be raised again in the autumn. 
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new schedule of dried peas and beans 
adds further varieties to the list of those 
Some varieties previously 


controlled. 
controlled are raised in price. 


“THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1935 = 100) 





June June Jase | June _ June 
| 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 








} 
Cee ee icc 108.6 | 108.6 | 108.6 | 108.6 | 108.7 
Raw materials .| 170.9| 170.8 | 170.8 | 170.7 | 170.7 
Complete Index | 136.2) 136.2 136.2| 136.1 136.2 


Me Mar. Aug. June | May | June 
31, | 31, 25, | 26, | 18, 
1037*| 1999 | 1940 | 1041 | 1941 


147.9| 92.2 | 106.1 | 108.8 | 108.5 
207:3 | 122:9 | 170.7 | 171.0| 171.0 
175.1 | 106.4 1346| 136.2| 136.2 








Raw materials . 
Complete index . 








* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING LOSSES THROUGH 
ENEMY ACTION 


| See: ene 
| 





.| Apl. 
1941 | 1941 








: Is 
Naval operations*, ... 
Naval auxiliaries . .| 
Naval trawlerst . .| 
Dell in isonees | 344 | 356 | 384 
ADEE n> ses crete’ }2 
Neutra] ....-.+++«+ 


Grand Total ...| 512 | 509 | 490 /3,188 8, 
~ * Evacuation of B.E.F., June, 1940; losses in 
val operations off Greek and 


na nl Crete ports not 
ealed separate s 
a Formesty commercial] vessels, including drifters: 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


1941 1941 
OCR ALANS IED. 

Mid. crude, per" a 

Cee eee emer ee eee ‘ 

Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot . 214 213 
» ay Stuly-Bept. ..... 21:00 «21-00 
Sugar, N.Y!, Cuban , 6 : 
me 8 wba, July .......-.. 088 4=20-08 


Mewoditien Dee. $1, 1801-= 100 19885 8=— 2D 


which I think 
sati 


shal 


e 
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e t 
#4 AGGREGATE ISSUES AND BANK OF ENG : 
ta GOVERNMENT RETURNS RECEIPTS RETURNS Us 
| ea For the week ended June 21, 1941, total The aggregate issues and receipts from i t 
| : ¢ ordinary revenue was £25,902,000, against April Ist, 1941, to June 21, 1941, are :— JUNE 25, 1941 Ne 
a ordinary expenditure of £87,749,000, and (£ thousands) ens DEPARTMENT .% ] 
‘ : init . Ordinary Exp. 975,168 | Ord. Revenue 281,014 : ; 
:s issues to sinking funds of £130,000 Thus, Mise. issues(net) 3,260 Gross borr. 698,958 Notes Issued * 638,984,000 Seve. Debt. . 11,015,109 “ 
i a . . . ° : he defi t Lese— In Circin. . . ’ . ther Govt, 
‘ie. including sinking fund allocations, t ci In Bnkg, De- Securities Tot 
8 , Sinking fds. 1,376 partment . 41,257,566 Other Secs... "9 Tot 
: ; . © accrued since April Ist is £695,530,000 ' t hele ies Net borrowing 697,582 ° — Silver Coin’ 2 Tote 
4 . = ‘ ne. in nees f 
os against £447,512,000 for the corresponding sorcens — Amt. of Fid. > *T0k 
mia es ' 978, | Issue ....,. 
; : ; period a year ago. tila “4, 780,000,000 FR 
é K FLOATING DEBT Bullion (at = 
i f ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING (£ millions) tay per On, Gov 
he NUS AND EXPENDITURE | ———____ el nee Tie 
is & 7 ; aati 
naa & REVENT Hie dideoun a. Treasury | vate | rea. | 680,241,575 680.2418% ff Tot 
. * # ? ae Receipts into the Bills | Advances sury Total Ban 
i © PE, Date Ipubuicl Ba poate | ' BANKING DEPARTMENT 
ia € are Ten- Public! of £ £ Mon 
rao & Revenue —| APrill | April | Week | Week der TP [Depts Eng- Bez) mt .’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees. .. 137,942,893 [Trea 
12 8 ne | yt, Shed | ended land ORs cccetaes 3,279,922 | Other Secs. : 
; “oe” | Fume | June | - we fH Public Deps.* 25/320/645 | Discoants SS Mon 
rv oa » | 20d June 22 | 755-0, 861-1 42-3... 1658 -4 ———— Advances 6, 
: ORDINARY REVENCE ee Mar. 15 | 845 a | Not availabl io “112,536 * , a 
z 4 . ° | Not av. le 8 ... 112,536, 
f Tax ....... 21,024 71,341 44 8,057 » 22 845-0 te Other Accts. 50;353'674 25,1 —- 
: Sur-tax ........... 6,200 7,469 20, | 644 » 31) 2211-6 (172-3 |”... | 499-5'0818-4 Notes....... 41;257/566 
. 1 4 Estate, etc., Duties./ 20,600 22'065 2,950 2,230 | April 5 | 845-0) Not available | 162,890,331 | Gold & Silver 
‘3 ; Fe esre 3,570 2,440 1,020) 700 » 12! 850-0 | . . | Cae eee 1,673,296 
Poi 4 MEE. Sakccksd . Sa. 4,070 3,577 "370, 308 ” 19 | 855-0) os | S | 
Riis EP.T. «2... 0... 4,720 37,235 1,130, 4,883 > 26 | 865-01370-4163 ‘5 | 8-0 | 502-5 2900-4 206,043,898 206,043,898 
Bat Other Inland Rev. . i i. es | es May s | 875 O Not available * Including Exchequer, Savings yy Commis- Th 
; Total Inland Rev. .| 60,274 144,242 4,834) 16,802 > owl Ne | sioners of Natioual Debt ‘and Dividend A lens 
4 ; peeermnetedan . po 24 | 905-0 . 
' , Customs .......... G4,751 75,045 5,950! 8,246 » 31 | 905-01410-4136-0 ,” ... 498 5/2949 -9 THE WEEK’S CHANGES Uni 
: BD cs ngnae ioe 96,100 41,000 9,794) 1,800 | 3,". 7 | 915-01 | Not available | oh ehnttiinins 8 (4: 
: —_— —— " » 14 | 925-0 ae 17-80 
: Total Customs and = 21 935 -0 | —e ; 16-96 
; Ee 100,851, 116,945 15,744) 10,046 - eee ee Compared with ry 
rr 2 j * 
; Motor Duties ...... 5,538 4,898 110... ay 
| | P.O. (Net Receipt) | Zosn $508 p,, 110 Dri,150 TREASURY BILLS Both Departments | June 35,_ iransf 
ee Crown Lands ...... 240 "330—w.. = (£ millions) eal) ie ies tall 
| Receipts from Sundry | eee 
OUND S cde sok kines 423 807 Te we l | Per gre eneenneet oneness 
Mis’Janeous Receipts 4,590 12,292 476 2.184 Amount “Average | Cent. c INDED LIABILITIES | 
a d lotted SOMBINDED 
: Total Ord. Revenue 174,866 281,014 18,279! 25,902 at : | Rate at Note circulation ........ | 638,984) + 1,453) + 36,890 
; : eens  — —-— Offered Applied Allotted Allotted | Min Deposits > Public ste ewee 25,321) + 15,510 — 32,64 Spa: 
; SELF-BALANCING | or | Rate Bankers ..... | 112,537 — 9,378) + 20,789 &T (1- 
; Post Office & Broad- , in 1940 Others ...... | 50,354— 1,317/+ 2 
Sic sclediins 150 21,800 4: 85 |———____—__'____- 
i ns i ee Jum gt | 85-0) 97-6) 65-0126 4:67] 60 Total outside liabilities..| 827,196 + 5,768! + 38,997 
peer 193,016 302,814 22.579! 30.759 1941 - Capital and rest ...... 17,833,+ 2i\—- 68 
; : = Mar. 65-0 151-2 ‘0/20 0-17) 42 COMBINED ASSETS psntleneeeal The 
: » 14 65-0 | 153-8 | 65-0 |19 11-79] 94 Govt. debt & securities 815,192 4+ 4,854/4 37,806 
: » 21 65-0 | 131 6 | 65-0 20 2-95) 17 unts and advances 6,912\+ 1,779/+ 2,206 Finls 
; es rie vy 2 | 85-0 | 148-3) 65-0120 2-461 98 Other securities......... 20,749— 947— 6,001 India. 
Issues out of the April 4 | 70-0 | 166-7 | 70-0 |20 2-41) 26 Silver coin in issue dept. 259+ 246— 21 lenen, 
. Exchequer to meet e it 50 | 136'6 | 70-0 |20 2-721 39 Coin and gold bullion....| 1,915— 146+ 186 
payments » 18 | 75-0! 161-8 | 75-0 |20 2-631 30 ResERVES scarp apiibcet Colom! 
| ______ {& thousands) _ = » 25 go 0 a. 5 ; 20 2-20 ve Res. of notes and coin in ' 34-3 4. 
's Expenditure Aprill Aprill, Week | Week May : 2 sass a . = oa Z banking department ../ 42,931 — 1,500) + 13,356 SPE 
to to = ended = ended oe 75-0 154-7) on 0120 O-18| 3 " Proportion ” (reserve to 
June June June | June Sa 35 0/ 141-3! 65.0 90 0-59 44 outside liabilities in tot] ols 1% eXchang 
i 22, 21, ~ 21, e 30 75 “0 | 145-1 7 0 120 1-06 47 banking A ar 14 ai ‘ Pera, 
1060 | 1941 =e i ge & 75-0 | 156-1 75-0 [20 0-291 34 oneal a 
ORDINARY » 75-0 | 166-5 = 75-0 /19 11-88} 96 
Sores ‘ » 20 75011585 75-0120 0-15} 3} COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS ; 
nt. anc Man, of) once 
; National Debt ...| 77,695) 85,385 On June 20th applications at £99 14s, 11d. per cent. (£ millions) States # 
; Payments to N, Ire- for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- senna rnseleipeei 
. Beet | 1,295, 1,298 hesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 1940 1941 
: Other Cons. Fund were accepted as to about 31 per cent. of the amount | 
: ERS, Seaaape 430 414 applied for, and applications at higher prices in full. | - 
f a Applications at £99 15s, Od. for bills to be paid for — 
; Muasath tates 2 79,420) 87,027) on Saturday were accepted in full. £75 millions of | June | June | June br; 
; a Supply Services... -| 541,629) 888,141 Treasury bills are being offered on June 27th. For | 26 ll 18 
i re the,week ending June 28th the banks will be asked sienoriili lindane eit, 2 Viale rt a The fi 
: Total Ord. Expendi- for Treasury deposits to a maximum amount of | ———— ; | ios 
; ad re 621,049, 975,168 58,613] 87,749 | £30 millions, Tesue Dept. : 
SELe-BaLawcing = |———— |__| Notes in circulation 602-2 637-2 637-5] 6800 9 Billa ¢9 
Post Office & Broad-' Notes in banking de- | $ 
| ” casting.......... _18,150; 21,808 4,300] 4,850 NATIONAL SAVINGS partment..........; 28-1) 43-1) 42-7) @ 13%, 
omnes ah manta kao Cian meee CERTIFICATES AND 3° AND 24% Government debt and + alas 6772 call, 4 
DOR i> casas. cue | 639,199 996,968 62,913] 92,599 /o 70 Ret 626-2) 677-5. 677 
srateate 88918) BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS Other securities’... 3335 24) 8 
After increasing Exchequer balances by (€ thousands) Silver coln........ 7” 05 00 0: og 
; i iat a as c at 8. | 4 ‘ A 
£322,864 to £2,794,339, the other operations Waa a kee 3% > ee ae wm 168 00.168 60 168 one a 
for th k i ' tel ceed N.S.C. |Defence 24% Savings ite: 34 
or whe week (no longer shown separa ly) ee Bonds | Bonds | ‘Bonds ae cak i couatne 58-0 70 sas 
raised the gross National Debt by | May 1S | 8370 | $407 | 6.0001” ers Bankers’ ............ | $2 22 w0 4 
O Be seecpccal soe ae Jae | Segue. §. WOE sccovecscccscee 
£62,680,932 to about £12,106 millions. BM ta neen cs | 7,698 | 8,001 | 47/191 Total Chiscsesenceess} 191-0) 181-0 183-9} 1 
June 3 .......! 5,013 | 5,587 | 6.050 pt. Secs.: 1 132-7] 1874 
RMP 64dbe dns 5,602 | 3,423 7,352 Government. ......... 151-1 129° 64 
pi BAptt can 4,051 | 3,359 | 9/gi2 ts, ete, ...... st an 3 183 
NET ISSUES Sane $00 Ye en WOE cass cons cccsc, 179-3} 154-0 y# 
Totals to date . . 312,482*'302,163*'336, 306+ 208,291¢ | Banking depart, res. ... . % Bs 
* 82 weeks, t 25 weeks. ' “ Proportion” ......, | 15-4 . 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury u C0 eee 
June 24th amounted to & total value of £34,438 19- * Government debt is £11,015,100 lente 
Up to May 8ist, principal pf Savings Certificates to | £14,553,000.. Fiduciary iasune raised 
the amount of £36,922, had been repaid. millions to £680 millions on April 30, . 
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Fy Roumania, 3 
Lave and South Africa, of June 21st. is 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS : 
Million $’s 4 
June ; June —_ ome 
12 U.S.F.R. Bags | “19 E FE : : 
RESOURCES 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 : 
100 . iz 
and due from Treas. | 17,536) 20,315 20,314) 20,314 ‘ 
516 otal reserves......... 17,919) 20, 601, 20,614 4| 20°61 RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK + 
433 cash 's7| 277 238 Million crowns s 
‘ost Total U.S. Govt. secs, . | 2,478 2.184 2,184) 2,184 : % 
“— § Total bills and secs. ... | 2.485 2,195) 2,195 Million £N.Z.’s I 
Total resources........ (21,824 237 95' 23 818) 24,045 May April | ae ew ‘g 
000 F.R. notes in ciren. .... | 5,104; 6, 6,573 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 'g 
Excess mr. bank res, .. | 6,770 5,410 $'500 5,310 1, 1,465 1,465) 1,465 Pt 
Mr, bank res. dep. ..... f13,712\13,201 i18,312 13,131 "717| "767, +"768| +767 ‘§ 
5% Govt. fom seeeeees 298 '933) 1,024 2,372) 1,231 1,245) 1,314 ft 
en § Total deposits ........ | 15,100 6,046) 18,00 16,009 1 445 '% 
5% | Total liabilities........ 824) 23,705 23,81 COU wa ae toe 4 
suave ESTES SF aglo1 ae "2% |91 Be | 5,218, 8,429 8,563, 8,530 2 
ANKS AND oo } a8 
RESOUR i. 
Monetary gold stock... | 19,769 22,579) 22,503) 22,612 | 5,854) 7,442 7,282 7.078 ‘e 
838 Treas. & bank currency | 3,011 3 a 3,138 3,142 | 1,241) 1,315 1355 1392 : 
LIABILITIES | 1,421) 1,642 2,073; 21194 i# 
Money in circulation... 7,741 9,304 9,393) 9,433 | 1,971) 1,396 1,283 1,204 é 
218 Treas. cash and dep, .. ! 2 465 3,222 3,181 3,282 ie & 
, 5 
‘es 
; 
8 MONEY MARKET : 
ve EXCHANGE RATES GOLD AND SILVER ; 


ta: The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
June 20th and June 27th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange. 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4 -023-03}. 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-473. Switzerland. France (26 224) 
17 80-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-05. Argentina. Peso (11-45) 


between 





at Date Cash =‘ Two Months Date Cash = Two Months 
- 16-952-17 +13 ; mail transfers 16 -953-17 +15. Dutch East Indies. Florin (12-11) d. d. d. 4, : 
7-58-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail | June 19... 23% 23% June 24......... 23% 23% ‘ 
cats transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99 -80-100 -20. Panama. 84-02-04; o Girane 23% 23 we BS rerceeeee 23 23 te 
ust mail transfers 4-02-0434. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8 -09~13. os: SBianhaw 23% 23% 
ar 
ae Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
‘ii Clearing Offices PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 
2.64 Spain. Peseta (25 -22}) 40 -50 (Official rate) ; 46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. | —— omni Aggregate Week | Aggregate 
ne &T (1-10) 6-20, Italy. 71-25 lire, ened January 1 to | * ot fie 
gor June June | June | une | June | June | June 
21, 2i, 
et Market Rates 1940 en toto | 1941 | todo | 1041 | 1940 | 1941 
7,806 aw Siiowing cates sematind: waenGES Sennen ee eee weet 6 | 146 | 148 | Neweastle .| 1,142 1,198 04,785 32,026 
2, 204 Finland. Mark (193-23) 180-210 Nominal. Piastres (97}) 97#-4. Birmingham a1 2,265} 56,160) 54,306 Tottiney = eas 10 6 yal 
Oe | India, Rupes (18d. per rupee) 17%8-18d). Hongkong. 14)-154d. per $. Brodioed « .. 1a 1 fe 38, 55,151) 7 Y 
\ Jepan. Yeu (24°68d. por yon) 184-14). Singapore. © (28d. por §) Wi-fi. | POs?" : 601) 20,291 1807 10 Towns. .| 25,307, 25,8 667508 670072 
—— | Colombia. Peso 6 (nominal). Belgian Congo. Francs 176)-3. Shanghai. | joicics 783} 1 mn : 1as047 casves 
| Ursrat, | Abel Seneca Baie | es 
, SPE in force for the following countries and no rate of |“ ee ee ais elie 
74% cantange fe mre ous te Sensene ‘ Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and * June 15, 1940, and June 14, 1941. t Clearing begun = 14, 1940. 
: Pera. 
Forward Rates NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
Forward rates for one month have remained ae as ee nin 
a antes @ cont pen. -par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. tzerland. J 25, 
Sweden. 3 ure pa.-par. Dutch East Indies. 14 cents pm.-par. New York on nie tout Pas ay une, 24 ape 26, a 
ey London :— 408 408 : 
CD kn cews ovspaked> & 
3 MONEY RATES, LONDON Baris oso sesso #1 | at a 
— The fcllowing rates remained unchanged between June 20th ease 27th:— | Me De cchacatieih aes ea a a 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discoun Bank | Shanghai, $ .....------+-- nit. | te es.nor | 25:78" a 
639 0 Billa, 0 days, 1.4% ; 3 months, 14% ; 4 months, 14-1 4% ; 6 months, 17-14%. Bail Bro! anki. _ 6.05 | 5.06 :. 
as | jewmy Bills: 2 months, 1-1i%; 8 months, 1%. Day-to-day money, | LE 
14%. Short loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, #%- Discount deposit a 3 
om call, 4%; at notice, 2%. ‘a 
08 : iis 
02 (£24,000). (£8,163). Ordinary dividend raised from a 
** | SHORTER COMMENTS fete tee ieee oe 114 per cent. to 124 per cent. To Reserve ; 
258 foryeae (bo. pet cent). Carry fd. aoe ted 10,725,41 : 
34 one from page 860) caniv4 (£47,027). peat — harves on 2 4 3 
1384 Ex — Dividends, D ; nion Textile Company.—Total 3 : E. June oth, 4 
1374 Fer as udint ~ 1940 eas income for 1940 $6,388,503 oa ies 270}. ‘ 
9 : ia 
183 5;712), ‘aicies I, ot (£200), making Net dr iashea fea vant Som, divs. Standard Oil California.—Gross a 
34 | Zagat (422.670). Toral for ar team Carry fwd. See i 1940 $1765144613 a 
¢° 9,002), prospecting £1,136 $1,3 ($ Tae 177/650,184). ’ 121 5 a 
ED Carried forward £25,493 ssiséera 5» , Rubber Estates.— rages Net pe $22,487.56 ff 
a epong (Malay 17 , - 
before tax, $31 a 
" Minas Mines.—Net profit for 1940 Profit 194 provision i3a88t aso as 














' ~ he 
mer ert a iia i a ie ie ch I IA Heging ME Hee DARE See 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold remained at 168. 0d. 
per fine ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :-— 


Sar aseg eas Re ee ee ee 
Gah Sand hee anced ote 6 Make teu ea a A a AM isa 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
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g No.1 N 
{ Financial &c. £ £ £ % | £ ; Pes 
f Cable & Wireless >) .. | Dee, 31 | 1,866,979 1,207,950 | 1,434,173)| 922,162 275,325 4 abe | + 10,463 | 
| Ciro Pearls ings) =. Mar 245 | Dr:285,322 we dL 86 : pet. a) 
ron Steel Maize, 
# Bence Manabe Steel....... Dec. 31 100,586 ~ 83,192 102,255 35, 50,000 | + 2,171 129,480 Be 
G Briton Ferry Steel........... Mar. 29 243,836 40,000 53,683 102,171 23,333 29,015 | 10 one + 1,335 MEAT 
is MN SaBied ba ends on Mar. 31 354,930 78,529 115,082 175,036 21,250 93, 10 avy + 467 354, English | 
i] Comsctt Tronm................ Mar. 31 631,069 | 125,000 263,987 464,448 ,000 210,000 7% -_ + 18,987 || 1,061,188 
‘8 Collieries.......... Mar. 31 382,484 | 126,824 222,598 308,520 52,067 103, 4 50,000 | + 16,945 427, Impor 
9 Harland and Wolff .......... Dec. 31 | 1,142,210 | 400,000 825 | 392,716 194,282 8)) 100,000 | + 1,543 828, Mutton, 
3 Keith Blackman............. Mar. 31 212,630 eos 38,414 68,898 8,250 21,875 | 17 bse + 8,289 162,574 , 
% Jones & Paton..... Mar. 31 | 110,253 ae 110,253 | 283,648 85, 4 is + 24,405 170,512 70,512 Inne 
¥ Any me Digiannk és Dec. 31 _— ae a. 198 eee eis ; 5,000 i oat 17,947 6,677 s Pork, | 
ee b #eeserene< Mar. 31 9 15, ’ see , a CON 
i Whitebees Iron & Steel ..... Mar. 31 | 565,792 | 70,000 / 216,193 | 219,806 156,800 | 20 60,000 | — 607 565,480 264008 ; 
*y WO NIU ooo ccccscsss ccs, Jan. 31 14,528 5,851 7,338 : 3,548 | 4-16 2,000| + 303 9,331 6,422 
a ieinieis sk cncade Dec. 31 19,038 - 6,856 8,841 oo 5,085 9 2,000 | — 229 8,770 6,509 
Inch, Kenneth Kajang....... Dec. 31 26,553 322 10,017 23,836 nes 5,809 . 3,026 | + 1,182 20,301 11,354 
Kepong (Malay)............. Dec. 31 | 271,677 10,931 | 122,270| 138,643 see 92,945 | 124 | 25,500 | + 3,825 149,218 | 100,969 
PBR ee Dec. 31} 311,788... 79,618 | 162,319 jae 49,286 | 10 30,000 | + 332 171,463 84,765 
% NE nih oink a <i nese Dec. 31 11,947 | 206 2,590 2, ok 2,496 5 ee ca O4 2,429 978 
Nirmala (Java).............. Dec. 31 19,822 1,044 7,291 18,275 1,631 ; oat + 5,660 21,044 10,910 
ME sxkade. Bbbok aktiaoee soe Dec. 31 : 200 2,546 3,11 ek | 2,599 4h ‘te a 53 2,220 1,246 
ea ' 
3 OO ic cs ces Dec. 31 | 118,181 | 14,731 45,540 83,555 3,600 41,625 | 12} i 2 113,050 424 
Lunuva (Ceylon) ............ Dec. 31 | 199,519 i 55,941 | 135,837 aa 55,427 | 10 Le + 294 
: Nuwara ee ibbspeee Dec. 31 70,523 6,748 38,523 51,333 ses 33,600 | 12 33,000 | + 
; Bleachers’ Association........ Mar. 31 | 338,408 | 140,000 |Dr.5,322(n)| 144,369 || 68,406(k), ial | —_ 
‘ Other Companies 
: Albion Greyhounds .......... May 31 11,560 jo 10,880 12,494 a 9,757 | (v) Ben ee 
; Ambrose, Shardiow & Co. .... | Mar. 31 56,216 | 10,000 | 24,830 65,658 13,125 13,125 7} waa) OE om 
( Associated British Engineering | Mar. 31 26,744 oe | 9,917 16,391 7,478 3,812 5 OR |— 
Bradlow’s Stores ............ 31 7,653 4,87 4,500 Se ‘ | + 
Cable & Wireless ....,....... | Dee. 3 494,871 hi | 2,375,771 | 2,813,607 a 1,200,000 4 af +1 
$ Coleman (3, & 7.) ........000% Dec. 31. | 283,738 a 278,414 | 437,247 44,713 | 175,446 | 16 68,769 | — 
| Crossley Motors .. 1.22.21. Mar. 31| | 83.074 | 20,000 | “59:7 84 S 45,000 | 15 | 20,000 | — : 
Ebonite Container ........... | Feb. 28 18,303 ese 7,304 27,884 soe 14,450 £ ee | + 4 
; Forster's Glass.............. | Mar. 31 96,768 Mi 40,826 58,960 || 13,125 22,031 | 15 | 5,000!) + ll 
Greene, King & Sons .......... | May 31 | 309,109 8,948 95,648 | 151,035 10,000 70,200} 18 | 17,536 | — 18 
Griffiths Hughes Prop. ....... Mar. 31 55,699 |... 50,845 55,291 28,187 22,500 Bcc ooking) a ae 5 
EE: Bakcéares cceaeite Mar. 31 | 142,961 a | 20,395 | 228,750 4,269 25,251 | 25 | 10,000 | — 3 
Hart (Thomas).............. | Mar. 31 9,454 1,818 1,593 6,157 1,150 450 3) ow |= 4 
Holbrooks, Limited.......... | Mar. 31 11,171 See w 3,171 26,886 2,144 7,200 4 | \— a 
Liv OD. navcacacdua | Mar. 31 | 6,088 1,000 | 4,688 12,799 sal 2,811 | 12} | | + 
Marconi’s Wireless........... | Dec. 31 | 563,732 | 60,432 | 168,484 | 172,658 17,500 | 141,410 7 .| | + 7 
; : Metal Closures .............. Dec. 31 35,322 Pi 8,47 14,933 a oe. eee. lw 
Parkinson & Cowan.......... Dec. 31 34,419 | 1,999 55,843 89,222 20,748 11,160 3 | 25,000 | — 
| . NR wii s incink ood BN 31 | 560,157 ee 544,045 | 783, 41,344 | 473,214 | 224/| ... | +29 ,487 630,216 | 608,291 
Ribble Motor Services........ 81 | 1,837,445 | 200,000 ,085 | 276,977 13,000 | 120,000} 10 | 75,000 | + 22,085 || 1,604,177 | 211,058; corre 
é 5 h Drapery Corpn. ..... April 19 83,327 | ... 74,868 | 136,094 || 30,188 20,250; 9 | .. | + 15,4 95,790 83,918 | 9 oon 1 
¢ Shell” Or cuieee Dec. 31 | 2,382,822 |... | 2,320,845 | 2,767,076 || 800,000 | 1,447,282 5t | | + 82,563 || 2,527,766 | 2,477,844 W, : 
: RIED 5 don cdiaed<cnenens Dec. 31 | 28,867 | 3,238 530 19, 9,212 6,300 34 | | + 624 16, Yn 
t Fenn (isha) & Gous......... April30 | 16,175 | 3,000 6378 | 21215)... 5,600 | 10t | | + 778 9,761 4.716 arns 
‘ Asbestos Cement ..... | Nov. 30 55,699 | 17,212 20.912 28,497 4,876 14,663 | (ce) | + 1,378 | 929 19,803 | @ ” 
: NE. knows ee cccess | Mar. 31 | 175,364 sank 15,357 67,055 8,750 7,500 | 10 | we | — 893 154,979 19,389 | 10 » 
: 18 Companies not shown above... 530 23 | 141 10 | ee 5 ul 256 144] ou Cloth, 
ii Totals (£000's): No. of Cos, 
j Week to June 28, 1941..... 69 20,003 1,357 | 9,528 12,637 || 2,215 | 5,430 552 | + 1,331 || 19,072 9,406 | ” 
: Jan, 1 to June 28, 1941.... | 936 | 201,737 | 14,438 102,165 | 156,527 || 21,737 | 66,793 | 8,941 | + 4,694 || 195,461 | 112,895 |. ) + 
; 7 
} : + Free of Income Tax. (a) 30% Paid Free of Income Tax. (c) 15% on Ord. and 10% on Defd. (d) 10% on Ord. and 5% on Defd. 
: : (k) 6 months dividend at 5}% per annum in respect of arrears to September 30th, 1934. (n) Excludes £100,000 provision for War Damage. 
i : . (s) Paid on “A” and “B” Ordinary. (t) 6% on “A” and 4% on “B” Ordinary. (v) Represents 31 -2997% on Ord. and 100% on Deferred. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 
interim dividend. 
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i . | *Int Cee is i pate Pigg : *Int Towel ial 
4 ’ ' Pay- | Prev. : nt. Pay- | Prev : . | Pay- | Prev, 
( , | #3 , r |" : rev. ; Total | , 
f ompany F \ ! Total | able | Year Company . ie Total able | Year Company , o , able | Year . : 
: | %)% | | % eee Che ee ee ee ieee tener aenpintt e)e|. a. | 
MINING ie | = Suannygame re 6t mt ae 7t Mellowes & Co, ........ 10t | 20 | Nil Oy | 
Ampat Tin ............ Jo | 5 | ae 12 ‘ Tremelbye(Se r)Rbr.| ... iwi 4 Millars’ Timber... ...... - 2 ~ | oe | a, 
Ayer Hitam Tin....... it July 8) 7 United Sumatra Rubber. Pee tue tS Modern Machine Tools.) 12)t) 20 | |». & 
} Gopeng Consolidated....| 33°! uly 7) 33° tie ve Morris Motors.......... | $10 . July) = BO, | 
: Kepong casa te uly 7) 2 c INDUSTRIALS ty ay Newsum (H.) anya [eee : see Ja 
; RUE UIR cesesenpie.-- | | = Gare ..  Semeiaiedtes | beyul i . fmetemeee | «| 8 Hed 
—in 060! BE SR 5 80 802006000 7am --- Seans industries ....... -. July itaee ees ‘ see n 
i Rantau Tin..........-. | 123%) we | 10° Booth’s Distilleries .... |... ES peg Bia Parkland Manufacturing.| 10¢ | 13} July 8 st 2 
‘ Southern Tronoh Tin .. | 73*) July10; 73* British Alkaloids ....... aia i. | SS Reckitt & Colman ..... 5f | 20 oe a iM. 
at Sungei Besi Mines ..... 104* July 4) 16 Cohen & Wilks......... a & | .. | Nil Reed (Albert E.) ...... | St] 48} yp ew 
; eS | 10* ulyll) 10 ener (John) ........ 24°)... | we | ae ove, Morir suateses .| 15t " i u 
+ {IBA AND RUBBER pe | : Poster Clark... TT ne te | ee eee SHOES: 4: yt ‘icg at 
; |  Besoeki Pitns. ........ MRE csi bt | 7 da oe Simms Motor Units ....| ... Ne 
ta British DarjeelingTea.. | 7+ | 9 pas 10 Griffiths Hughes ...... is 3 June30 5 Stanley Motors........ ae 8h) + my 19. Te: 
: Shanzie Tea .......... Sit! 7a tas 74 Hovis Limited ......... 12st; 20 | ... | 20 Sterling Trust... .. wovesl SP aes 0, Mir 
; Jokai Tea ...........: | Tip 10 |... | 10 Key Glassworks........ 7]... | 2. | "7* Summers(John)“A”...| .. | 6 | Tot 
: Sandac Rubber......... | -» © 4 jSuly23) 3 Lockhart (Alfred) ......! at 223)... Nil United Brit. Oi (Trinidad)| ... 7k 20 Om 
Sungei Batu Rubber | 10 \July23 London Produce Clearing) 2}*| ... WJuly15  24* Whitehead Iron, &c.. .. 10t | 20 wis, 2? fe 0 
Sungei Chinoh Rubber . .| | 1b]... 8 Marston Valley Brick .. | .. . tc 5 Witan Investment...... 2*| ... july Tot 
eS fe aS eer “jo Tt ee 
aa t Free of Income Tax. Govt 
th 3, Ban 
Bt} OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES E> 
f ¥ a i —_—ssstee-sssessbessssessesnennsneseeeesn 
; pore as by managers and Unit Trust Association es 
s oe ie ee ane CTable excludes certain open and closed trusts 
7 j i 
ee en parrenis rte hie |sune 24,1941 || Name | June 24, 1941 . 
q : Po | 1041 + or — 1941 + or— oe ” 
| biedhnatidnchl | | National D.| 9/3-10/3xd 7. Take 
: ane 10/104 12/74 ‘ 
Univ. 2nd .| 11/10}-13/74 S 
Inv. Flex..} 9/0-10/3 
Inv. Gen, .| 12 Me ) 1987 
‘Key. Flex. | 9/6-11 
|Key. Con, .' 9/0-1 ui 


on NAR Bere ene: 2 eae 








| June 28, 1941 











June 24, 
1941 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
TON continued 
s. ad 8. 4 oes am on oe sda. 8.4. 
.f.0.b. Mont. 32 44 82 4 dated 
se ay. per cw. () A cactenae “7 410 00 tn ss a i — —— 
280'1 x 15, 8} Ib... 18 6 13 7 
s 4d London pining 2 6 2% 6 FLAX 
azZ.,AV.,per eer 216 219 A Pe Dicdeiesas Nom, e 
1410 «615 1 Pernat. HD..ceecccssssce. Nom. Nom. ; 
Pinta, 480 ib, f£0.b. 106 106 | eum faa on) ani so » Tartaric 
7a TO ib pachenstcrndienireinactecadioen 30/00 S000 | _mmonie, Cuphate...... 
T Beef, per 8 I ( 48 48 | sure (per tony. Nitrate of Soda 
ORR ROR ER Oe eee 1 6 0 6 0 2/3 : ie eeereeeee 
seseensnsessosessenes 5 4 5 4 Nov-Dec. (NEW) .....c2s00.. 36/0/0 86 /10/0 aoe : 
Pe cnn fee au Ae Soda Crystals ..-.c....0. 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... 80 80 Common 8b. cops.(per spindle) 4 “4 i 
Deeb ssi nnaecepsesioti $6. ome 10}40 Hessians, per yd... 0 6 6 & |: COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits : , 
P | English, per 8 Tb. inl eee tom) Hessians, ee Saat To 0 4g 0 4§ c.i.f. OOee te serene ee PAE TOR ETE E OE eee ee eeEe o 2/10/0 12/10/0 
BACON (percwt).—Wilts,cutside 125 6 125 6 Oleee ade he wewem, Ate 44) 39 6) | HIDES (perlb.) sd. 8. a 
HAMS (per cwt.) Geen ...+-+.0+00 131 6 131 6 74/ re 31 8 30 2 oe mon 40/50 Ib. 0 64 0 64 
OTHER FOODS SISAL (pee. ton)—Afriean, June Z . é Cape ae Suousabeckacets 07 07 
—AllGradenr 148 0 142 9 |  #£Au@ust—No.1 .......0...00...0.... Capes OREO 07 0 7 
mre — AN Grades 168 0 M80] OBO ine aie a. a, English Welsh Market itidse , ' 
Lincoln wethers, washed......... 
Home Produced ......ssserereeeeere = : 2 : blackfaced, greasy - 11 Best heavy ox and heifer......... { 0 a : H 
Imported dantesvccccnsse besseesouesesesees Australian scrd. fleece we... = 37 LEATHER (per Ib.)— ry 
cwt.)— serd. a snow 
“howe aoe ee Manes 4 0 45 N.4. serd, 2nd. pieces, 5056's... m4 a Rr en iaegit ‘0 ‘ 0 
iis einai elie pasehonnionbon shit Nom. Nom. ops— 010 010 
a 64'S WATD ......cccccccccccccscccccocece 45 45 Shoulders .......cccccceccccsarsecsecaee { 10 110 
COFFEE ( a om) Nom. ~ Nom 56’s super carded..............00 39 39 3 > 07 
Santos sup Siete Xom. Nom. 48's average carded... 31 31 Insole Bellies....c.cvcesscesvessecsees te es 
Costa Rica, medium to g “1 185 0 18 0 B PPEPATE ........cccccesesseeeee 293 203 Hides { 20 206 
EGGS (per 120)— English ............ 25 0 25 0 MINERALS Dressing seeeses Benen ees eneeneees 26 26 
LARD (per cwt.) Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 | COAL (per ton)— Sis) «|: PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
POTAT OES (per cwt.)— Cia oe Welsh, best Admiralty ............ { 2 4 2 4 me Spirit, England oven i o : Bs 
TRIN incsctennscapsscisscatcoin speene i 80 8 0 ae the (et ton 27:10 8 ©27 :10} : — Vv isn i 0 113 0 114 
R wt.)— IR per ( ) Automotive gas n 

16 “ental, 0, prpt. shipm. Pig, Cleveland No. 8, d/d ......... 128 0 198 0 x road tank waggons ......... 1 6 1 & 
5 WMP  sortporcincinnere Bars, Middlesbrough... 312 6 312 6 Fuel 1 oll, in bulk, ex instal. 

14 REFINED L a Steel rails, heavy............-..-+-.. 200 6 200 6 hames— 

ll Granulated, 2 cwt. bags............ 4910 4910 Tinplates (home, ic. 14 x 20)... 209 2 9 "aes SE aaa 07 0 7 
18 Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— DIOGO) .....cseccersereresccesscenees 0 0 
* domestic consumption ......... . ae - Copper (c) Electrolytic . oo oe on ROSIN (per ton)—American .. Nom. Nom. 

4 West India Crystallised............ | 50 10 50 10 Tin—Standard cash _............ { asain scrisi0 RUBBER (per Ib.)— s.d. 26. 4. 
1M@ | TOBACCO (per Ib.)— Seen eeeaiie { 265/0/0  263/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 1% 1 1% 
10 Indian stemmed and un-{ 0 8 0.8) Se Re etenetcentcooms 265/5/0  263/5/0 
7 EIIIOE cccsvscevacoscesssantibnaliel i 110 20 Lead (d) Soft, foreign, cash ...... 25/00 25 /0/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange 107/10/0 107/10/0 
3 Rhodesian, stemmed and un- { 0 10 010 ter (d)—G.0.B., spot......... 25/15/0 25/15/0 TALLOW (per cwt.) London 
29} StEMMEM ...........-ceereese-serereeee 20 20 Aluminium, ingots and bars ... oe rae sadistic sali taaitiilia dns 2210 0 2210 0 
10 TEXTILES Nickel, home delivery............... { 196/0/0 196,0/0 
9 | COTTON (per Ib.) d. da. Anti Chinese 41/10 
5 Raw, Mid-American ....swewes 9.24 9.24 ns hate orn stores 1 ‘ie 0 

Giza, F.G.F. 1205 «12.05 Wolfram, Empire ... per unit 2/100 2/100 44/5 
Yarns, 32’ . Twist... 16.81 16.81 Platinum, refined ...... aa woo eo /2/6 
40’s Weft 18,1 18, uicksilver ............. . per 
" » 00's Twist (Egyptian)... 25.95 25.95 Q “ed “7 ~” * nee 
fi Cloth, 82 in. Printers, 116 yds. ” 8. d. s. d. Lo fine ounce) 168 168 0 Seeds 
16 x 16, 32's & 50's .. «80287 6 «= 27 G =| ~GOLD (per fine ounce)............... La Plata (DOW) ...ss.cssesnecsneenee uji7é = 1176 
»  %6 in, Shirtings, 75 yds. err: ug 10 IIE Cicvecrtsintacniaeccersioe 18/11/38 18/11/38 
19 >» 19, 82’s & 40's 89 6 39 9 | er eeceoescoccceseseccces 0 Tighe sean patel oR Price an uae enenaions: 
" a) + 6s. ton net paper b ute sacks, ch sanicen. aia s. 6d. on return. rices zones. 
re Spe — bags, Jute sa import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average for weeks ended June 14 and June 21 
wilh UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
—_—— NE | 
| Monthly Average 
Unit of || gat an Tanta — 
3 | eee | 1929 | 1932 | 1937 | 1988 | 1939 1 | 1 1940 || Apr. | aay May 
{| seeeainietieniainee 
rm opulation mid 1938, 47,485,000 ; Area: 95,030 sq. miles ; (244,000 sq. Kis ) on 
rev, ff}. Retail trade, Gt. Brit. : Food. . Avg. daily sales\ ... 78 104 Co 
ear . » fone merchandise in 1937=100 | * aoe 
iniveumbans ss ee 369 
— ¢ Registered unemployed G.B. | Thousands | 1, ie 
& | » United Kingdom (a)... | s |} 1 61 
Nil ap OY Pape eee id i 30 
5 bie and 8. - land (b) . »» = 
& |, S.W. England(c)........ : 37 
is Midlands ‘N. dlands (a)| 2 | 30 
af wu, ,, N.E. England (d)........|! * ¢ 

il » » N.W. England........... af 37 
134 OE a sccvevaseatens t } ss 60 
20 ORE . cnccccavcocves i ws 46 
4 Ts ocscnsevessctae see | » 

10 Northern Ireland ........ = 
th i6, Industr, disputes. No. days lost 9 
Nil ices : Economist : 100 +2 
Cereals and meat...........| 1929 = 100 108-9 
Ni k r fi kanentsownenaveel 2 99-8 
“ I So dks cbnus ae ne mabe oo is 
“ERR REEDS Fic ” ee 
| el. * cat of i malscellaneous . «| at 1104 
z } ‘ 
*, —. we aee ee ” PY 
tea a ee artes : ol? 139 2 
— ustrial securities, Fin. News!|| Jul.1,1935=100)| 102» : 
edinterest || 1088 = 100 || _96- 224-7 
vt. Revenue, cumulative ee Mill, £’s 815 728-5 
— FF expenditure _,, ‘i 829- 628 -7 
: Bank of Eng. : Notes in ae. G) 9 362° 109-1 
i Bankers’ ‘BRing Ps ,  § 116-1 
” iV. sec, ” F 
Clearing Banks : (g) | 2,824 
Ge SPR ie “ 1,738 eon 
— ~ Cash & bai, with B.E. ....|| 194 173 
194) _ .» OD idic'ie iv asadiake's sat ” 229 ars 
— Be Aavances "Pont Bees! ‘i ome ea - 
it = vestments Coveedetecesl ” 
; - Interest Rates: Bank rate... _| Per cent. 5-498 1-08 
y _ months’ bank bills * 5- ; 
~ » * Day to da idan’ 4°47 3-18 
5 p iF es ans ” 
5 * » Yield on 24% Consols.. wt 4°61 
From . 
) 1987, average Jan 


to A 
*, 1940, includes former 
Lincoln included in N. 


















Average of weekly figures. 
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(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 


Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid ) Capital . ; $12,000,000 
Total Bn OE oe ne <> eae he $300,000,000 


——-- 





Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound- 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the 
United States at Boston and New York. 

Address enquiries to 


London Branch 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, 





E. e& Sins nop, Manawer. “ 






THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner cribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 -of the ony.) 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL © es 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID.UP - lage ap pct ted 


STERLING - 500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS! HoncKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 


RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: HONGKONG 
London Office: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR BAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI ore (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a incorporated in 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 


to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Pull particulars may be had on application. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LID. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -_ - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED o et Ae £74,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - ~- £133,000,000 


(1940 Accounts) 


CONOMIST BINDING CASES 


Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist 


are still available. 


These binders have no wires, clips or metal contrivances so that 


each issue can be bound in an instant for permanent reference. 


Bound in full cloth (blye) and lettered in gilt. 
Price Ss. 6d. post free (Overseas 6s. 6d.) 






aes ge 


toth J 
Specie Ba , Limited, 


| Copan must be left a tior i 
fs For the YOKO SPECIE BANK, Limited, = 
H. 0, Manager 





a $50,000,000 7 














ERAROKDS TU SLi, BRUBCIPAL, PARTS 08 Ye 
7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, 

















SIX PER CENT. STERLING LOAN OF ‘1924 oi 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the CO 
» 1941, will be PAID on and after that date 
; between the hours. Ir and 2 at The 


7 Bi te, London, E.C, 2. 
25th June, 1941. 


SUBSCRIPTION | 
TO 


THE ECONOMIST 





nanan 


£ s. d. 
12 Months - - - 3 0 O 
6Months - - - 1 10 0 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspape; Lid. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
BRETTENHAM HOUSE, 
LANCASTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3316 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 7 
with this week's issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If it - 


decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


a 2 
a 
is 
” 
: 
a 
i 
+ 
. 
z 
. 





from 


THE ECONOMIST 


BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, W.C.2. 





“(Continued from page 857) 
Provident Association.—The life assur- 
ance business of the Provident Associa- 
tion of London is intimately linked with 
schemes of house purchase finance. 
Advances on approved properties are 
made at § per cent interest, and where a 
policy has been in force for four years 

or more may be for as much as 100 
cent. of the "value of the property. e 
annual report includes four . separate 
revenue accounts. In 1940 new busi- 
ness was naturally much reduced, new 
policies issued assuring £759,298, com- 
= with £1460;176 in 1939; new ad- 
£243,681, “against 


eerie eeceneid to 


765,712. 

fee a reduction of £20,522 

net rate of interest earned was — 
per cent, against £3 7a, 1d. per cent. 


in Great Britain by Sr. Cee Fee CS 
at Brettenham‘House Lancaster Place. London, 


INSURANCE NOTES 


Death claims show a substantial increase 
from £92,931 to £243,930. In addition 
to life assurance, the association transacts 
a fair volume of. annuity business, for 
which the considerations ,in 1940 were 
160,588, a reduction of °£145.366, and 
yments made £239,394, a reduction 

ft erable 
wammee including £73,906 in respect of 
interest not carried to other accounts, 
amount to £153,043. "Dividends at the 


same rate as Ore cost £80,000, and 

after transf $0,000 to the invest- 

other ahocarlies, ha; Valance susyied i 

carried is 

Gaa7at, a reduction oo £1,616. Lia- 
are valued on t 

of 23 ait date He commence coe. 


~—’tIT LRRMATAAATOT TRANDER CTIPPT KMENT 








Stock Exchange securities are included at 
slightly under market prices; the assets 
in general, of which Peat, more © 
than half of the total, represent mort- | 


value stated; less the ee ane 
fund of £600,000. Mortgages are 
Ree well distributed ; the = 


loaned in respect of any one propert 
under £3,000. In addition to the 
of profit and loss account there is @ fe- 
serve fund of £750,000 and a pay 
hold bonus equalisa reserve 


. 
: 
ii 
Ht 
8 
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